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SUPPOSING | read a book about how to 

change into animals and said a spell and 
changed myself into a cat and when | climbed 
on the book to change myself back | found | 
couldn't read ... 








Ulagic — 





Walter wanted to do magic. 
So he bought a magic stick. 
He waved it over his cat. 





So Walter bought a magic hat 
and a magic cloak. “Become a 
lion,’ he said again. The cat 
smiled and said, “Shan’t.” 





a shane f 






“Become a lion,’ he ordered. 
But his cat just sat there 

and did not even blink — let 
alone become a lion. 





“| will try once more,” said 
Walter. He bought a pair of 
magic shoes from the best 
magic shop in town. 





“Become a lion,” said Walter. 
And to Walter's amazement 
the cat slowly, slowly ... 





Walter was completely 
surprised. And so was the cat. 





Moral: Be careful what you 
want — you may get it. 
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huge mouth and ate Walter all 
up — magic stick, hat, cloak, 
and shoes as well. 
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The Genie 


by Diana Petersen 


CHARACTERS: ALADDIN, PRINCESS, THEIR SON AND DAUGHTER, GENIE, 
SERVANT, STORYTELLER 


(Aladdin’s lamp stands in the centre of the stage. The 
lamp could be drawn on cardboard or plywood, but must 
be big enough to hide the Genie when he “disappears” by 
crouching down behind it. Each time the lamp is rubbed, 
the Genie “appears” by standing up behind it.) 





LL Eezzzz7777 
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STORY- You all know the story of Aladdin and his wonderful 
TELLER: lamp. (ALADDIN enters and bows.) Every time he rubbed 
the lamp, the Genie would appear and obey his every 
command. (ALADDIN rubs lamp.) 





GENIE (appearing): Whoever rubs the lamp is my master. (He 
bows to ALADDIN.) Master — command, and I obey! 


STORY- The story told how the Genie gave Aladdin riches and a 
TELLER: palace, and how Aladdin married a Princess. (She enters 
and curtsies.) And they lived happily ever after. But 
what about the Genie? (He disappears behind the lamp.) 
At first it was bad enough ... (ALADDIN rubs the lamp; 
and the GENIE appears.) 


GENIE 


ALADDIN: 


GENIE: 





ALADDIN 











(bowing): Master! 
Genie, the palace lawn needs mowing. Mow it. 


But, Master, there are seventeen hectares of lawn! 





Never mind that, just do as I command. Mow it. 
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GENIE 


PRINCESS: 


GENIE: 


PRINCESS: 


STORY- 
TELLER: 


ALADDIN 


PRINCESS 


ALADDIN 


PRINCESS 


ALADDIN 


(GENIE sighs, and mimes the mowing of the lawn as 
ALADDIN goes off. GENIE returns to lamp. Enter 
PRINCESS. She rubs lamp. GENIE appears.) 


(bowing): Mistress? 
Genie, the palace needs sweeping. Sweep it. 


But, Princess, there are a hundred and nine rooms in 
the palace! 


And they all need sweeping. Hurry along now. 


(GENIE sweeps, and PRINCESS goes off. GENIE then 
disappears behind lamp.) 


And that is how it went on, day after day. 
(ALADDIN and PRINCESS enter from either side of the 
stage and stand on either side of lamp. During the 
following dialogue, the GENIE appears each time the 
lamp is rubbed, bows to the speaker, then disappears 
when the speaker has finished.) 


(rubs lamp): Genie, saddle my horse. 
(rubs lamp): Genie, wash the dishes. 
(rubs lamp): Genie, cook the dinner. 
(rubs lamp): Genie, paint the palace. 


(rubs lamp): Genie, clean the stable. 


PRINCESS 


ALADDIN 


PRINCESS 


GENIE: 


STORY- 
TELLER: 





(rubs lamp): Genie, do the ironing. 
(rubs lamp): Genie, go to the market. 
(rubs lamp): Genie, saw the wood. 


(ALADDIN and PRINCESS go offstage; GENIE appears, 
holding his head in his hands.) 


Genie! Genie! Genie! Genie! That’s all I hear all day 
long. “Do this.” “Do that.” Things just couldn’t be worse 
... (He disappears.) 


But things did get worse. Aladdin and the Princess 
had a son. (SON enters and bows.) And a daughter. 
(Enter DAUGHTER, who curtsies.) They were naughty 
(they stamp and pout), and they were untidy (they 
scatter clothes and toys on the floor) — and they 
quarrelled! (They hit each other, pull hair, etc.) And 
what a terrible time they gave the poor Genie! 
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SON 


SON 


DAUGHTER 


SON 


DAUGHTER 


SON 


DAUGHTER 


SON 


DAUGHTER 


SON 


GENIE 


DAUGHTER 
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(rubs lamp): Genie, tie up my shoe-laces. (Holds out 
foot. GENIE ties laces, disappears into lamp.) 


(During the following dialogue, the GENIE again appears 
each time the lamp is rubbed, bows to speaker, then 
disappears when speaker has finished.) 


(rubs lamp): Genie, do my homework. 
(rubs lamp): Genie, fix my kite. 
(rubs lamp): Genie, untangle my fishing line. 
(rubs lamp): Genie, get me an apple. 
(rubs lamp): Genie, find my ball. 
(rubs lamp): Genie, make me a sandwich. 
(rubs lamp): Genie, clean my shoes. 
(rubs lamp): Genie, knit me a scarf. 


(to DAUGHTER, as he rubs lamp): It’s my turn for the 
Genie. 


(appearing): Master? 


(pushing GENIE back into lamp): No, it’s my turn. 
(DAUGHTER rubs lamp.) 


(GENIE continues to pop up and be pushed back into 
lamp as SON and DAUGHTER argue.) 


SON: 


DAUGHTER: 


SON: 


DAUGHTER: 


SON: 


DAUGHTER: 


GENIE: 


DAUGHTER: 


SON: 


a a 


It’s my turn! (Rubs lamp.) 







My turn! My turn! (Rubs lamp.) 
No, mine! (Rubs lamp.) 


MINE! (Rubs lamp.) 





I tell you it’s MINE! (Rubs lamp.) 
It is not! It’s mine! (Rubs lamp.) 


Stop it! Stop it! You’ve got me so mixed up I don’t know 
whether I’m a Genie or a Jack-in-a-box. 


What a horrid, cross old Genie you are today! 


If youre going to be so disagreeable you can stay in 
your old lamp — so there. 


(They go offstage, muttering “Cranky old thing!” “What 
a grouch!” etc. GENIE moans and holds his head in his 
hands. Enter SERVANT.) 
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SERVANT: 


GENIE: 


SERVANT: 


GENIE: 


SERVANT: 


GENIE: 


SERVANT: 
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Poor Genie, what’s the matter? 





Everyone keeps rubbing the lamp and ordering me 
about. They won’t give me a minute’s peace. Oh, how I 
wish I was my own master. (He sighs.) 


You want to be your own master? 


Yes. I want to do what J want to do, just for a change. 
But I must obey whoever rubs the lamp. 


That’s your answer, then! You must rub the lamp. Next 
time they put you back into the lamp, make sure you 
leave your hand hanging outside. Then you must rub 
the lamp quickly before anyone else can do it, and so 
you ll be your own master. The only person you'll have 
to obey is yourself. 


What a wonderful idea! But where shall I live? Genies 
always have to live in something: lamps, or bottles, or 
jugs. Then, whenever someone rubs the place where a 
Genie lives, the Genie must obey that person’s 
command. 


We’ll have to think of some place where you'll be safe. 
(They sit and think.) 


SERVANT 


GENIE 


SERVANT 


SON: 


DAUGHTER: 


GENIE: 


STORY- 
TELLER: 


(jumping up): I know! You can live in a bottle, and I'll 
throw it deep into the sea. 


(shaking his head): That’s no good. A poor fisherman 
would catch the bottle in his net and set me to work 
making him rich. It happens in all the stories ... No, it 
will have to be somewhere no one would ever want to 
rub. (They sit and think again.) 


(jumping up): I know! (She whispers in the GENIE’S ear, 
and he claps his hands.) 


(Enter SON and DAUGHTER.) 


All right, then. You can have first turn with the Genie 
this time, but do hurry up. I want him to get my ball 
down off the palace roof. 


Back into the lamp, Genie. Hurry! 


(GENIE goes back into the lamp, but leaves his hand 


outside. As DAUGHTER runs forward to rub the lamp, the 


GENIE quickly rubs it himself. He leaps up and makes 
an elaborate bow to himself.) 


Master, what is your command? I command myself to 
whisk me into the middle of the desert, and I will live 
in the biggest, prickliest cactus bush in the whole 
world. (He chuckles.) I'd like to see someone try to rub 
that! (He whisks offstage.) 


Perhaps that is why we don’t see Genies around any 
more. Perhaps they’ve all moved into cactus bushes in 
the desert! I wouldn’t want to rub one, not even to find 
out. Would you? 


(Curtain) 
ifs) 
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A Hippo Sandwich 


A hippo sandwich is easy to make. 
All you do is simply take 

One slice of bread, 

One slice of cake, 

Some mayonnaise, 

One onion ring, 

One hippopotamus, 

One piece of string, 

A dash of pepper — 

That ought to do it. 

And now comes the problem ... 
Biting into it! 
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Ihe Rant 
HOM Vlars 


by Suzanne Martel 


“Parcel for Denise Sauvé,” the mail carrier called. 
“Special delivery from Mars!” 


“Parcel for me?” cried Denise. ‘From the planet 
Mars?” 


Denise took the parcel carefully and turned it over 
and over. She read her name and address on it — 
Mademoiselle Denise Sauve, 50 Rue Racine, 
Joliette, Québec. She read the label that said “Open 
Before Christmas.” 


“That's a great thing for a label to say!” exclaimed 
Denise. “It’s the first time I’ve ever had such good 
instructions.” 


She tore off the wrapping paper and unsealed the 
box that was inside. In the box she discovered a 
white flower pot, a bag of bluish earth, and a little 
velvet case. And, inside the velvet case, was a 

_ glowing pearl. The blue-gray jewel was the shape of 
a tear drop and about the size of a pigeon’s egg. 


“What a marvellous present!” Denise said. “But who 
sent it? | don’t know anyone on Mars!” 











Pierre, Denise’s ten-year-old brother, had a 
suggestion. “Maybe there’s a card in your parcel.” 


Denise found the card and read: “This present 
comes to you through the generosity of your brother 
Pierre. Put the earth in the flower pot, and the pearl 
in the earth. Then put the flower pot in the middle of 
your bedroom, and, in a few days, you will have a 
plant from the planet Mars at your service.” 


Pierre was as surprised as Denise by the present. 
He had read about a special offer in his science 
magazine and sent off a coupon and a dollar, but he 
hadn't felt very sure about it. He hadn’t really 
expected to receive anything, and now here was this 
Curious seed. He almost wished he’d put his own 
name on the coupon instead of Denise’s. 


The next day, when Denise left for school, a small, 
silver leaf was already sprouting from the blue earth, 
and, by evening, the delicate stem was one metre 
high. 
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In the morning, when <“%ss 
Denise woke up, a long, =. 
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the ceiling. Dozens of © G-< 
glittering coils hung out ¢&>- 
from the trunk like papen—/ ; 
streamers. 





Denise gave a cry that “2 
brought her whole family” 
on the run. . 


“Dia YOU evel see 
anything so beautiful!” 
she exclaimed. “My very 
own Christmas tree!”’ 


“| hope it won’t grow any 
more,” her father said. He 
looked anxiously at the 
plant’s silver top brushing 
against the ceiling. 





: Sh 
“| certainly got my dollars «@ 
worth this time,’ said 
Pierre, with brotherly 
frankness. 


“The plant would look more 
striking if your room was ¢ 
not such a mess,” Deniss 
mother said with a sigh. 
“You're always so untidy 
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Denise raved about her plant all day, and after 
school she brought home three friends to admire it. 
She flew into her room ahead of them — and then 
she stopped, flabbergasted. 


There was her beautiful tree standing straight and 
proud, but it had the strangest decorations on it! In 
its glittering coils it clutched an old pair of jeans, an 
arithmetic book, a sock, a blouse, a slipper, two hair 
ribbons, and a box of modelling clay. Denise’s room 
looked very tidy — all the things she had left lying 
around were in the coiled branches of the tree. 


“Is that what a plant from the planet Mars does?” 
Mireille asked in surprise. “Tidies up messy rooms?” 


As an old friend, Thérese felt free to give her frank 
opinion: “The tree isn’t very pretty with all those 
things hanging on it, is it? | think the little streamers 
that are coiling by themselves are the nicest ones of 
all.” 


“But your plant would be quite pretty without all 
those things on it,” Solange said, kindly. 


Denise was furious. She hurried her friends 
downstairs and said good-bye to them, then 
marched back upstairs to her room. She tried to pull 
her belongings off the greedy tree, but it didn’t want 
to let anything go! Its coils held onto every single 
thing it had collected. 


Denise took her scissors and tried to cut the coils. 
No luck. 
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The scissors slid closed again as if they were trying 
to cut iron. A knife was no better. It ended up with a 
chipped blade. 


When Pierre came home from school, he found his 
sister red in the face and out of breath chopping at 
the trunk of the plant with his Boy Scout axe. But the 
sharp blade hit the stem with a thud and slipped 
across it without even nicking It. 


“You and your silly presents!” Denise said to her 
brother. “What will my friends think of me?” 


“They'll think you're untidy, and there’s nothing new 
in that,’ said Pierre. After this remark, he ducked out 
of Denise’s room and slammed the door. 


That evening, Denise tried and tried to get her 
arithmetic book away from the plant. Her father tried 
too but he had no better luck. That meant Denise 
couldn't do her homework, and she went to bed in 
tears. Her mother advised her not to leave anything 
lying around, unless she wanted the plant to gather 
it up. 


When the sunlight woke Denise at six o’clock the 
next morning, the first thing she did was look at her 
plant from the planet Mars. All the objects that the 
tree had gathered up the day before were lying 
around the bottom of the white pot. In their place, 
the coils now firmly held the scissors, the knife, and 
the axe that Denise had forgotten to put away the 
night before. 
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Denise pounced on her things and put everything 
away where it belonged — in her drawers or her 
Cupboard or the clothes hamper. Before she left for 
school, she stuck out her tongue at the silver plant 
and said, “You can look around this room all you 
like, but you won't find anything to grab up.” 


For the next week, Denise always made sure that 
nothing was out of place when she left her room. 


Once in a while the tree did find the odd thing. It 
picked up a pen that Denise needed and it took a 
book she had left on her bed, but these things 
werent very important. 


The poor plant had so little to do that it was slowly 

dying. Its coiled streamers searched sadly around 

the tidy room for an object that they could grasp. It 
gradually dried up and lost its leaves, so that each 
morning it was smaller and less sparkling than the 

day before. 
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At last, one day, all that Denise could find of the tree 
was a little gray ash on the rug around the white pot. 


Pierre took the pot away. It was all that was left of 
his magnificent present to Denise. But as he sat 
poking in the blue earth with his fingers, he felt 
something hard. It was the tear-shaped pearl, still 
glowing and perfect. 


At Christmas, Denise got a very special present from 
Pierre — the tear-shaped pearl on a silver chain so 
that she could wear it around her neck. 


When people admire her unusual pearl, Denise 
smiles and tells them that it’s a present from her 
brother Pierre. But sometimes, to very special 
people, she goes on to explain that it’s a seed from 
a plant from the planet Mars. And then she tells 
them the story of the amazing plant that changed 
her forever into a tidy Denise. 
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What Viakeso Bic 
CI BIO? by May Garelick 
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In trees and in bushes, at the edge of a brook, on 
the ground, and in the air, we can see birds. They 
are flying, singing, calling, bathing, nesting. How do 
we know that a bird is a bird? What makes it a bird? 
Is it a bird because it flies? 


A fly flies. So do butterflies, ladybugs, dragonflies, 
and bees, but they are not birds. They are insects 
and many insects fly — not as fast as birds, not as _ 
far as birds, but many insects do fly. es 


And look at this, flying around in the middle of the 
night. It’s not an insect or a bird, but a bat. All day, 
bats hang upside down, asleep in hollow trees or in 
caves. At night they fly, catching insects to eat as 
they fly around. 





Bats fly, insects fly, birds fly, and other things fly, 


ep | 
Ney ay a 
a 


too. 





What do you think this is, flying above the water? Is 
ita bat? An insect? A bird? No, it’s a flying fish that 
has been frightened by an enemy under water. A 
flying fish lives most of the time in water, but if an 
enemy comes near, it can jump out of water, fly 
through the air, and escape. Flying fish don't fly high 
and they don't fly far, but they fly higher and farther 
than some birds. 


If there are flying insects, flying bats, and even flying 
fish, then it’s not flying that makes a bird a bird. 


And, some birds don't fly. Have you ever seen a 
chicken fly? Hardly ever. Sometimes a chicken tries 
to fly, but it doesn’t get far. 


Is a chicken a bird? Yes. 


A penguin can't fly. Penguins walk. Down to the 
water they waddle, and into the sea for a swim. The 
penguin’'s little wings are like flippers — fine for 
swimming, but too small to lift the penguin up into 
the air. 
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Another bird that doesn't fly is the ostrich. It’s the 
biggest bird in the world, but it can’t fly. An ostrich 
can run, even faster than a horse, but it can't fly. If 
the ostrich can’t fly, and penguins and chickens 
can't fly, what makes them birds? 


Are they birds because they have wings? 


Birds have wings, all right, but look at a fly flying 
around. You can see its wings, and dragonflies and 
butterflies and bees have wings, too. Anything that 
flies has to have wings. 


Then what about a chicken and an ostrich? They 
have wings, but do not fly. Still, an ostrich, a 
chicken, and a penguin are birds, so it isn’t wings 
that make a bird a bird. 














. 


Is a bird a thing that sings? Birds sing and call to 
each other, especially in the spring. Some birds 
sing, some birds call, some cluck, some quack. 
That's how birds talk to each other. 


One bird’s song may mean, “This is my tree. Keep 
away.” A mother hen clucks to her chicks to call 
them to their food. “Cluck, cluck,” and her baby 
chicks come running. A duck quacks to her 
ducklings. “Quack, quack,” and her ducklings follow 
her. “Peep, peep,” call baby robins, and their 
parents know that they are hungry. 


~ 





Birds sing and call messages to each other, but that 
isn't what makes a bird a bird. Lots of insects sing 
and call their messages to each other, too, but they 
are not birds, so it isn’t singing that makes a bird a 
bird. 


Then what is the special thing that makes a bird a 
bird? Is it a bird if it builds a nest? 


Birds build nests in trees, in bushes, in barns, and 
sometimes even in mailboxes. They build wherever 
their eggs and their babies will be safe. But some 

birds build no nests at all. A whippoorwill lays her 

eggs on the ground. 


The penguin that lives in the cold, icy Antarctic 
builds no nest. The mother lays one egg, and then 
the father penguin carries the egg on the top of his 
feet, close to his body. That’s how he keeps the egg 
warm for two months, until it is ready to hatch. 








Other creatures, such as ants and bees, snakes and 
fish, rabbits and mice, make nests. Nest building is 
not the thing that makes a bird a bird. 


Neither is egg-laying. All birds lay eggs, it’s true, but 
so do frogs, snakes, fish, bees, mosquitoes, and 
many other creatures. 


So — it’s not flying that makes a bird different from 
anything else alive, and it’s not having wings, and 
it's not singing or calling, and it’s not building nests 
or laying eggs. 


What is it, then, that makes a bird a bird? 


Birds have something that no other living thing has — 
FEATHERS! 


Only birds have feathers. That’s the special thing 
that makes a bird a bird. A bird has to have feathers 
to be a bird. 


Whether it flies or not, whether it sings or not, 
whether it makes a nest or not, anything with 
feathers is a bird. 








BIRDS OF CANADA 


by Audrey E. Wilson 


Canada Goose 





Every Canadian girl and boy knows 
the “wild goose.” When we hear the 
soft, musical gabbling of these big 
“honkers,” we rush to look for the long 
V-shaped line of dots in the sky. It is 
easy for us to recognize the Canada 
Goose. It looks as if ithas along, black 
stocking pulled down over its head 
and neck, and it has a white patch on 
each cheek. Male and female look 
alike. 








Canada geese make their nests on 
the ground, near water if possible. 
Then they can feed in the grassy 
marshes. 


Canada Geese usually mate for life, 
but if one dies, the partner takes anew 
mate. 
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American Robin 


Robins belong to the Thrush family, 
and all thrushes are fine singers. 
Robins repeat “cheer-up, cheer-up” 
over and over again. 


It is exciting to see our first robin in the 
spring, for it means that winter will 
soon be over. Sometimes there are 
still patches of snow on the ground 
when the first robins arrive. 
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Robins share our lawns and gardens 
with us. Sometimes they nest right 
near our windows! Then it is fun to 
watch the robin family. Quietly watch, 
but be careful not to touch or disturb 
the nest and the family. All young rob- 
ins have spotted breasts. Parents 
feed their young worms, insects, and 
fruit. 


Mallard Duck 





The well-known Mallard is found in 
more places in the world than any 
other duck. The male Mallard’s glossy 
green head and narrow, white neck- 
ring is more colorful than the female’s 
drab, brown-colored feathers. 


Mallards are often found in small 
ponds, marshes, or creeks. It is fun to 


see them with their heads down and 


tails up while they nibble at under- 
water plants. If the ducks are sud- 


denly frightened, they spring straight 


up into the air and fly away, quacking 
an alarm to their friends. 
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Great Horned Owl 


The Great Horned Owl is the only big. 


owl in Canada that has large eartufts 
or “horns.” The Great Horned Owl 
hunts at night; it flies on silent, Dower- 
ful wings, ready to pounce on small 
mammals and birds. These owls have 
even. been known to catch skunks and 
porcupines! 


After feeding, the owl spits up (regur- 


gitates) “owl pellets.” These pellets 
are the fur, feathers, and bones that 
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the owl cannot digest. The pellets are 
clean and odorless and can be easily 
found near the owl’s nest. Good 
wildlife “detectives” cut up the pellets 
to find what the Great Horned Owl had 
for lunch. 


The Great Horned Owl uses the old 
nests of crows or squirrels. The parent 
birds have to sit on their eggs for thirty 
days before the young hatch! 


American Kestrel 


This handsome little hawk is slightly 
bigger than a robin. It has two black 
whisker markings on each side of its 
face, and it is the only rusty-colored 
hawk found in Canada. 


Kestrels are falcons, which are 
among the swiftest birds known. Its 
long, pointed wings and tail make the 
kestrel very streamlined. When 
searching for food, it is able to fly 








quickly and to hover in one spot like a 
helicopter. The kestrel has excellent 
eyesight, curved talons, and a sharp 
beak to help it in its hunting. It hunts 
for insects and mice. 


Kestrels nest in old woodpecker holes 
or bird boxes. If you hear a high- 
pitched “killy, killy, killy” sound, watch 
for a kestrel. 
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Crow 





Crows are known by their all-black 


color and by their familiar 
“Caw-Caw.” They often fly in flocks, 
and can be found roosting together at 
night. Crows eat fruits and grains and, 
sometimes, the eggs or young of 
other birds. They also destroy harmful 
insects. In winter, flocks of crows 
sometimes live near a dump. When 
they feed, one crow acts as a lookout 
to warn the others of approaching 
danger. 
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Crows hate the Great Horned Owl. If 
they spot one on its perch in the day- 
time, they call all their crow friends. 
Then, together, they keep diving at 
the owl until, finally, it flies to a new 
perch. Crows are alert, clever birds, 
and some bird-watchers believe that 
the crow family is the cleverest in the 
world. 


Audrey Wilson, Naturalist 





Audrey Wilson cannot remember a 
timé when she wasn't curious about 
nature. Audrey grew up on a farm—a 
wonderful place to learn about ani- 
mals and the outdoors. When she was 
older, she took courses and read 
books on nature study. And she has 
spent hours and hours outdoors mak- 
ing her own observations and taking 
photographs of nature’s wonders. 


Two of Audrey Wilson's special inter- 
ests are birds and butterflies. Her 
book Studying Birds has been pub- 
lished in both English and French. 
She has received awards for her 


studies of the Monarch Butterfly, and 
since 1957 she has personally tagged 
over 15 000 Monarchs! 


Audrey Wilson teaches nature study 
through her classes, her writing, her 
pictures, and her speeches. But she 
is never too busy to look after birds 
and animals that need her help. There 
were baby orphans like Susie the rac- 
coon and Teddy the porcupine, who 
had to be raised on bottles. And there 
was Mickey the robin, who was raised 
on adiet of worms, dogmeat, and egg 
yolk. 
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The crow told the robin a = 
‘The robin told the hen 
The hen told the snowbird 


-Who said, “My goodness gracious me! 
7The sparrow told the chickadee 

» Who told the vireo 

'oWho shouted to the crow, 


A party in the snow.” 
_ The crow said, “Goodness gracious me! 
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The snowbird told the wren o he ; 
The wren told the towhee Paes 
>The towhee told the crow, : 





| know! | know! | know!” 


Who told a chatty bluejay 


“There’s going to be a party soon, 


| know! | know! | know!” 









a 


= The birds ate up the suet crumbs 
And apples in the snow 











And raisins in a row. 
- 1c And when they all had feasted 
‘— They said, ‘It’s time to go.” 
) At least that’s what the others said — 


fee What said the big black crow? 








Evelyn Goddard 


Who Nees 
acyork? 


by Eileen I. Jones 


Have you ever seen a bird 
use a knife and fork? Not 
likely! Instead, birds use 
their bills. 






The biggest job for a bird’s Bet 
bill is getting food. Since ie 
birds eat all kinds of food, 
their bills come in many 

shapes and sizes. And birds 
use them in many ways. 


A bird’s bill may work like 
a pair of tweezers. Watch a 
robin in your yard, pulling 
a worm out of the ground. 
Its bill is just like a . 
tweezer. 


Can you imagine a bird 
using its bill as we use a 
can opener? A purple 
grackle has a “tooth” on 
the top of its upper jaw. To 
open an acorn, a grackle 
turns it around and around 
in its mouth. The sharp 
“tooth” slices the shell in 
two. The shell drops off, 
and the grackle gulps down 
the acorn. 
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The bill of an evening 
grosbeak is so strong that 
it works like a nutcracker. 
Two hard ridges in each 
jaw crush fruit seeds when 
the grosbeak closes its 
mouth. If you get close 
enough to a grosbeak 
eating cherries, you can 
hear the “crunch” as the . 
hard pits break open. 


Some birds open hard 
shells in other ways. A 
bluejay holds a sunflower 
seed against a branch with 
its feet. Then, it uses its 
bill like a hatchet. It chips 
and chops until the shell 
splits apart. A nuthatch 
shoves seeds into cracks of 
trees and then hacks away 
at them. 


A woodpecker’s bill is like 
a chisel. With its tail 
propped against a tree 
trunk, a woodpecker chisels 
a hole with its beak. Then 
its long, sticky tongue 
unwinds and picks out 
insects that live inside the 
tree. 
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A whippoorwill carries a 
net as it flies through the 
night sky looking for 
insects. Long whiskers 
around its bill help to 
sweep insects into its 
mouth. 


The fish-eating cormorant 
has a hook on the end of its 
long upper jaw. This 
“fish-hook” helps to grab 
and hold its slippery food. 


A mallard duck likes to eat 
small plants and animals 
that float in ponds and 
puddles. It uses its bill like 
a strainer. The bill is wide 
and large, and has a row of 
grooves along the edge of 
the bottom jaw. As the 
duck snaps its bill closed 
again and again, the food 
collects in its mouth and 
the water drains out. 


There are still other kinds 
of bills for getting food. If 
you were a bird, wouldn’t 

you say to yourself, “Who 

needs a fork?” 
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OW bodpecker 


The woodpecker there in that tree 
Discombobulates me! 

He keeps knocking and knocking and knocking till | 
Get so angry! For why 

Can't he see 

There’s no door in that tree? 

He knocks all around 

From the top to the ground 

On the trunk. Then flies out on a limb. 
It’s so foolish of him! 

If ’'d Knocked on one tree 

As often as he, 

I'd make up my mind 

There was no door to find. 

If | Knocked any more 

It would be 

On some other tree 

That might have a door 


| could see. 
Tom Robinson 
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When You Read 


Read the paragraphs below. Think about the meaning 
of each underlined word. | 


From his blind of rushes, the boy watched the 
mother bird settle herself on the nest and 
spread her wings to cover her five quivering 
cygnets. 





Three days later, when he came back, the nest 
was empty. But then he saw them on the lake. 
Just like a flotilla of shipos—the mother in front, 
the father behind, and the five cygnets in single 
file between them. They came so close that the 
boy could see their little eyes, sharp with curios- 
ity. Then they wheeled in line and swam around 
the point. 








Sometimes, when.you read, you can't figure out the 
exact meaning of a word from context. For example, 
after reading the paragraphs above, you likely have 
decided that a cygnet is a baby bird. But do you know 
what kind of a bird it is? 


When you need to Know more about a word than you 
can find out from the context, use your dictionary. 
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Look at the dictionary meanings for the underlined 
words in the paragraphs you read. How do they help? 
Which meaning for each word fits the way the word is 


used in the paragraphs? 


blind: 1. not able to see. 
2. hard to see, hidden. 3.a 
window shade. 4. a hiding 
place for a hunter or bird 
watcher. 


cu ri os i ty: eagerness to 
know about something: Her 
curlosity made her explore 
the cave. ; 


cyg net: a young swan. 


file!: 1. a place for keeping 
papers. 2. a row of people or 
things one behind the 
other: The soldiers marched 
in file. 


file?: a steel tool with many 
small ridges. 


flo til la: 1. a small fleet. 2. 
a fleet of small ships. 


point: 1. sharpened. 2. to 
aim. 3. a piece of land with 
a sharp end sticking out in 
the water. 


quiv er: shake; shiver; 
tremble. 


rush!: 1. a hurry. 2. move 
with speed. 


rush”: a plant 
with a hollow 
stem that grows Yj 
in wet, marshy if 
places. * rushes 


wheel: 1. a round frame 
that turns on its centre. 2. 
turn: The rider wheeled the 
horse around. 
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Pi ti erties a pa rt ~ ee 


he Princess Swan 


by Jean E. Speare 








Jimmy Bearfoot walked slowly along the country 
road, his hands busy with a pocket knife as he 
carved a whistle from a willow branch. He was on 
his way to the ranch where his father and older 
brothers worked driving cattle. His father had told 
him that a stranger had taken over the ranch this 
spring, and his brothers spoke of changes they were 
making. Jimmy figured that if he wandered down 
past the ranch, he would see what was happening 
for himself. 

Jimmy followed the narrow road that wound 
through the valley to the ranch buildings. The way 
was so familiar that he seldom looked up from his 
carving, so he was startled to hear a strange voice 
as he reached the gates. 

“Hello,” the voice said. 

Jimmy stopped quickly and shook his hair to one 
side. A boy about his own age was perched on a 
high fence with his legs wrapped around the top rail. 

“Hello.” Jimmy kept on carving the willow. 

The boy jumped down from the fence and came 
to look. ‘What are you carving?” 

“A whistle,” Jimmy replied. 

“l’m making a slingshot, see?” 

Jimmy looked at it without saying anything. 

“Where are you going?” the boy asked. 

Jimmy thought it probably wasn't polite to say “| 
came to look at your ranch,” so he said, instead, “To 


~ the end of the lake to see if the swans are back.” 


“Swans? Can | come with you?” 
“If you don’t bring the slingshot.” 
Jimmy walked on. 

“Can | take it if | don’t use it?” 
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“You're not allowed to use it anyway. That lake is 
kept as a preserve for the birds.” 

“Who said so? My dad owns it and he didn't say 
anything about it being special.” 

“It is though,” Jimmy said. 

The boy thought about it for a minute, and Jimmy 
kept on walking. 

“O.K., then, | won’t use the slingshot when I’m 
with you,” the boy shouted after him. 

Jimmy half turned and spoke over his shoulder. 
“You can’t use it anytime. Not at the lake.” 

The boy caught up to Jimmy, and they strolled 
along, not talking, but kicking at rocks and wading 
through mud puddles. The creek, full of melted 
snow, rushed noisily through the field beside them. 
On either side of the road, cows with their calves 
wandered across the valley, grazing on new grass. 

“What's your name?” the boy asked after a while. 

“Jimmy Bearfoot.” 

“I’m Tod Hansen.” 

Soon they came to a ridge that cut off their view of 
the valley. Jimmy leaped a wide ditch and started to 
climb to the top. Tod followed, until Jimmy turned 
and held up his hand as a warning sign. 

“Now we must move very quietly,” he whispered. 
He crouched low and started ever so slowly up the 
hill, with Tod following close behind him. At the top 
of the ridge, Jimmy parted the tall grasses so they 
could look down on the lake. A flock of large white 
birds sat on the ice that was still on the lake or 
swam around in the open water. 

“They're here.” Jimmy’s voice was a whisper. “It’s 
early for them, but they're here!” 
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“Oh boy! Are those real swans?” Tod was so 
excited he could hardly keep his voice to a whisper. 
The birds were too beautiful for words. 
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The boys sat down to watch the magnificent birds. 

But Jimmy was also watching out of the corner of 
his eye as Tod lined up one of the swans with his 
slingshot. Jimmy reached out his hand and pushed 
the slingshot down into the grass. 

“| said no shooting!” 

“Oh, O.K.” Tod agreed reluctantly. 

Jimmy watched quietly for a long time before he 
spoke very softly. 

“Tonight or tomorrow, the swans will travel north,” 
he told Tod. “But one will stay behind. She comes 
this far every spring and never goes any further.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because she’s our Princess Swan. She used to 
be an Indian Princess.” 

“Is that true? Do you mean it? How do you know 
that?” Tod found it hard to believe his new friend. 

“My grandmother told me and she knows 
everything about this whole valley. She’s very old 
and very wise and she’s lived here all her life.” 

“What did she tell you?” 

Jimmy knew that even if Tod didn’t believe him, he 
still wanted to hear the story. He worked on his 
whistle and talked quietly at the same time. 

“Well, long ago, my grandmother says, long 
before our fathers or grandfathers lived, away back 
at the time of her great-grandfather, our tribe was 
very powerful. Sometimes our people travelled far 
and brought back prisoners from other tribes. Well, 
one time, there was a beautiful girl among the 
prisoners, and the chief's son wanted to marry her. 
The chief wouldn't allow it because she was from a 
different tribe. 
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“When the chief died, his son was appointed chief. 
Now that he was free to do as he wanted, he 
married the beautiful girl and she became our 
princess. 
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“They had a son, but the princess became sick, 
and the chief soon knew that she wasn't going to 
recover, that she might even die. He asked the 
doctor to cure her, but our doctor wouldn't do it. He 
claimed it would bring our tribe bad luck if he 
healed someone from another tribe. 

“So the chief got on his swiftest horse and rode 
south over the hills to the tribe from which the 
princess had come. When he told about the 
princess being sick, their chief sent his best doctor 
to treat her. This pleased our chief so much that he 
promised to free all the prisoners we had. But when 
the chief got back here with the doctor, it was too 
late. The princess was dead.” — 

Jimmy stopped talking for a long while to carve a 
throat into the whistle. | 

“And then what happened?” Tod had become 
very interested. 

Jimmy continued. “Well, the doctor from the other 
tribe looked at our chief and he said, ‘We have 
arrived too late, and your princess is dead. Will you 
keep your promise to let the other prisoners go free 
to return with me?’ 

“Our young chief was a very good man. He said, 
‘| promised, and they will go free. Moreover, we will 
never take prisoners from your tribe again. This | 
promise in memory of our princess.’ 

“Then, said the doctor, ‘I will give the spirit of the 
princess to a swan that will never die, but which will 
fly south to spend the winter with us, and come 
north to live with you in the summer. That will bring 
peace and happiness to both our peoples.’ 
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“The chiefs baby son grew up and became my 
grandmother's great-grandfather. It was a long time 
ago, long before you or me or your father or my 
father.” 

“That's a nice story,’ exclaimed Tod, jumping 
quickly to his feet. 

His sudden movement startled the swans. There 
was a great flurry of wings, and almost the whole 
flock rose into the air and flew off up the valley. But 
one beautiful white swan remained on the lake, 
swimming around by herself. 
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Jimmy pressed the new whistle to his lips and 
blew three soft notes. The swan looked up, and, as 
Jimmy and Tod walked down to the shore, swam in 
to meet them. Jimmy knelt and talked to her in his 
own language. Tod didn’t know what was said, but 
he could tell that Jimmy and the swan knew each 
other very well. 

“She is the Princess Swan,” said Jimmy as they 
turned to go. “We must visit her through the summer 
to show her she is remembered.’ 

Tod caught Jimmy's sleeve. “Will you show me 
how to make a whistle like that?” he asked. 

“Sure,” said Jimmy. “But what happened to your 
slingshot? Have you lost it?” 

“No,” Tod answered. “| dropped it among the 
reeds near the lake, but | don’t want it anymore 
anyway. 
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Inave a frend 


by Karla Kuskin 


| have a friend who keeps on standing on her hands. . 


That's fine, 
Except | find it very difficult to talk to her 
Unless | stand on mine. 





ees) 
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eoppe Hoes stared at the tall man standing on 
__ the dock. Robbie had been waiting anxiously for that 
plane since early morning, but he didn’t see a thing. 
__ He hadn't heard the far-away hum that meant a 

plane was coming either, but if Tom Moose said 
there was a plane, then there was a plane. Tom 
_always knew before Robbie did. — 


~ Robbie wheeled and raced up the dock, his feet 

__ flying over the hard-packed snow. He burst into the 
Hudson's Bay store and ran to the back where his 
______ father was standing behind the counter, trying to 

: send a radio message through the loud puzz of 
| Sialic. : 


Dad, plane’s coming!” — 


| ___His father glanced up. “Good,” he said. “I’m trying 
-___ to contact the hospital at Red Lake, but radio 

_ signals are bad. Go tell your mother. I'll be there in a 
_minute.” His fathers eyes were dark with worry. 


Robbie dashed out of the store and headed for 
home, his heart pounding. His mother was expecting 
- a baby, and she was supposed to fly out to the 
hospital today. All day he had been watching the 
_____thermometer, and hoping the temperature wouldn't 
go below minus forty degrees Celsius. If it did, the 

sk planes couldn't fly. 


“In the kitchen, Shelley, the nurse, was making a cup 
of tea for his mother. She wasn’t dressed in a nurse’s 
Iniform, but wore warm slacks and a sweater, and 
nukluks: on oo feet. pel parka Auli over a chair. 
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“Hi, Robbie,” she said. “Don’t worry, your Mom’s 
fine. | was just telling her she'll have some company 
on this flight. Mrs. King is going out to have her 
baby too.” 


Robbie relaxed a little and smiled. The sight of 
Shelley in her parka, with her big dog Freda at her 
heels, made everyone in Beaver Dam feel better. 
Now Freda was curled up in the corner of the 
kitchen, looking as if she owned the place, while she 
waited for Shelley to finish and start out on her next 
call. 
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“The plane’s coming,” Robbie said, going over to 
bury his hands in Freda’s thick, soft fur. Suddenly 
there were tears in his eyes. He knew his mother 
had to go, but he’d be so lonesome without her. 


“Wonderful!” Shelley said. “| knew Jake would get 
through. I'll put another spoonful of tea in the pot for 
him, and you go and tell your mother.” 


In the bedroom, Alice McTavish was sitting in her 
armchair, wrapped in a warm blanket. “Did the 
plane come?” she asked when she saw Robbie. He 
nodded. He could see how anxious his mom was to 
get safely to the hospital. It was often hard to get to 
Red Lake, 480 kilometres away. There were no 
roads or trains, and no real airport, so in winter they 
had to depend on the ski planes landing on the ice. 


Robbie went to the window and pulled back the 
curtain so they could see the shiny yellow dot 
coming from the south. “See, there’s Jake,” he said. 


ey 


“That's his old yellow plane, as sure as shootin’. 


“Didn't | tell you Jake would get here?” laughed 
Shelley, coming in with a steaming cup of tea. “He 
and that old plane of his would make it through a 
blizzard!” 


Robbie’s mother smiled and reached for his hand. 
“You know, Robbie, this is going to be a lot better 
than when you were born up at Wonder Lake. You 
almost arrived on a dogsled on the way to the 
nurse’s shack!” 
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She squeezed his hand tight. “l’ll only be gone for 
a few weeks.” 


Robbie gave his mother a big hug, trying not to cry. 


Just then, there was a loud roar, and Jake had 
landed on the lake. Robbie tore outside, Zipping up 
his parka as he ran. The little yellow plane was 
taxiing toward the dock. Skidoos came from every 
direction, racing to meet it. One big machine pulled 
a wooden sled. Robbie knew this was the Kings’ 
skidoo, bringing Mrs. King to the plane. 


He watched the plane turn and come to a stop. The 
cockpit opened, and Jake swung himself down. The 
pilot wore a battered leather hat and an old green 
parka, but to Robbie he looked magnificent. 


Jake spotted Robbie and grinned. “Where are my 
passengers?” 





“Mom’s coming,” Robbie said. 


“Well, run and tell her to get a move on,” Jake said. 
“The temperature is falling by the minute, so we’d 
better make It quick. Don’t want ice piling up on my 
wings!” 


“Yes, sir!” said Robbie. 


Almost before he knew what was happening, Mrs. 
King and his mother were safely aboard. Then Jake 
hopped in and started the engine. The single 
propeller began to whirl and they were off, snow 
swirling around the little aircraft as it bumped over 
the drifts. 


Faster and faster it went, until finally the skis lifted off 
the ice, and the plane rose slowly over the trees at 
the far end of the lake. Robbie watched until the 
yellow speck had disappeared in the distance. 
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The days seemed very long and dark after Robbie’s 
mother left. His dad always seemed to be busy at 
the store. They'd only moved to Beaver Dam a 
month ago, and Robbie didn’t have any real friends 
yet. He worked a bit on the model car he’d got for 
Christmas, but it was boring doing it all by himself. 
He wished something would happen. 


And then, one afternoon when it was almost dark, 
Robbie heard a familiar ‘““Woof-woof” at the door. 
“Freda!” he thought, and hurried to let her in. There 
was Shelley, too, her hair all white with frost, 
brushing the snow off her parka hood. 


“Hi, Robbie McTavish,” she said. “| thought you 
should be the first one to hear the good news. | 
talked to the Red Lake hospital today. Your mom is 
fine, and you have a new baby brother! How about 
that?” 


“Oh. Wow!” Robbie felt like hugging Shelley, parka, 
snow, and all. “Will she be home tomorrow?” 


“Oh, no, not for a couple of weeks yet. We have to 
let the baby build up his strength for his ride in 

Jake’s bumpy old plane.” She looked at Robbie in 
surprise. “Why Robbie McTavish, you don't look very 


happy!” 


All Robbie could think about was those two long 
weeks. “I’m happy about the baby,” he said, ‘but | 
guess | miss my mom.” 
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Shelley looked around the dark, cold kitchen. “Well, 
| guess you do!” she said. “Come on, let’s go tell 
your dad the good news and then you can come 
with me.” 


After they’d stopped at the store, Robbie and 
Shelley took the trail that led to the main part of the 
village. It was so cold, Robbie could feel his hair 
freezing where it stuck out of his parka. 


“Where are we going?” he asked. 
“Freda knows; look at her run,” Shelley laughed. 


Freda galloped ahead of them and then waited at 
the door of a white house. ‘“That’s where we’re 
going,’ said Shelley. ‘“That’s the Kings’ house. | want 
to tell them about their new brother too — and | want 
to check on Benny’s cold.” 


Robbie followed Shelley into the house. It was so 
warm, and so cozy, and so full! Heat came from a 
wood stove, and a wonderful smell of freshly baked 
bannock filled the air. 


A very old woman held a beautiful cradle board on 
her lap. Laced tightly into the board, so that just its 
face showed, was the sick baby. 


“Bring the baby over near the stove and let’s have a 


look at him,” Shelley said, speaking in the Cree 
language. 
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Robbie looked around the room, trying hard not to 
stare. Over In a corner, he saw Gerald King, one of 
the boys from his class, carving a model airplane. 
Flick, flick, went the knife, and wood chips fell onto 
the floor. Robbie wanted to ask Gerald a thousand 
questions. Where had he learned to carve like that? 
Where had he got his knife? Gerald looked up and 
smiled at him. 


“The baby’s fine,” Shelley said, “but I'll come back 
tomorrow to make sure. And your mother will be 
home in a couple of weeks, Gerald, with your new 
baby brother. She and Robbie's mother are coming 
home on Jake’s plane.” 


Everyone smiled and said good-bye. Robbie wished 
he could have stayed a lot longer. 


The next day at school, Robbie watched for Gerald 

when the skidoo bus arrived. He was on the bottom 
of the heap of laughing children that piled out of the 
sled behind a big skidoo. They went into the school 
together and hung their parkas beside one another. 


Two weeks later, the two boys stood on the dock 
and watched the sky together. They saw the little 
yellow plane dip its wings to say “hello” to the 
village before it circled to make its landing. Too 
excited to speak, they watched as Jake made a 
perfect landing. From every direction came the 
skidoos, racing to form a welcoming circle around 
the plane. 
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As the plane came to a stop, Robbie and Gerald 
could see their mothers waving and smiling. Gerald 
pulled something out of his pocket and nudged 
Robbie's arm. 


BLOOKes 


In his hand was the finished model plane. It was a 
copy of Jake’s plane, bright yellow with a silver 
propeller and skis and black letters printed on the 
side. Robbie had never seen anything so perfect. 
His fingers itched to touch it. 


“A present for Jake,” said Gerald, “because he 
brings our mothers home safely.” 


“Oh. Wow. He'll love it. | sure wish | could carve like 
that,’’ Robbie said. 


“I'll show you,” said Gerald. 


Then they both ran to welcome their new baby 
brothers. 
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soecstortes 


Almost a hundred years ago Joe Fortes, a sailor 
from Trinidad, stood on the deck of his ship and 
looked at the port of Vancouver. He watched the 
branches of the giant fir trees stirred by the Pacific 
winds and then gazed across the water that was 
sparkling in the sun. Right then he decided to make 
Vancouver his home. 


Joe soon found a job as a waiter, but he spent every 
minute he could spare from it at English Bay, a 
beach near the city. He was a champion swimmer 
and wished everyone could enjoy the water as much 
as he did. When he went to the beach, he spent 
most of his time teaching children to swim. 


People still remember Joe’s swimming lessons 
eighty years later. “Don't be scared,’ he would say. 
“I’m holding you. Just kick your feet! Kick your feet! 
That's dandy!” And the young swimmers would feel 
confident in their early attempts. 


One old man remembers, ‘I was only seven years 
old when Joe saw me trying to make it to the first 
raft at English Bay at low tide. There were several 
metres of over-the-head water between me and the 
raft. He came and stood beside me saying, ‘All you 
have to do is swim. You can do it! Just keep those 
hands and feet going. Go on now — you can make 
it.’ Joe stood there ready to help if | needed it — but 
with his encouragement | made it on my own.” 
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Joe Fortes became popular with the children on the 
beach and was trusted by their parents to keep 
them safe. Children were disappointed when they 
came to the beach and Joe wasn't there, because 
he had to go to work. Because many people wanted 
him at the beach to help their children, he was 
named Vancouver's first full-time lifeguard. Later, 
Joe was made a special policeman to patrol the 
beach. Over the years, he saved twenty-six people 
who were in danger of drowning. 


In 1910, almost twenty-five years after he had come 
to Vancouver, Joe Fortes was honored at the city 
hall. The mayor gave him a gold watch and a 
cheque to recognize his “years of unselfish service 
and devotion to duty.” 


Joe Fortes died in Vancouver in 1922. School 
children were given a holiday so they could go to 
his funeral. Thousands of the people he had helped 
learn to swim lined the streets for the funeral. His 
casket was carried in the little white boat that he had 
always used to patrol the swimming areas. 


Soon after his death, people began to collect money 
to build a memorial to Joe in Alexander Park near 
English Bay. Children gave their pennies, nickels, 
and dimes to help build a monument that still stands 
today. 
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FOU 


by Diane M. Symes 


Paula was a big girl for seven, but she was scared 
of the wrinkled old lady who lived in the other half of 
the shabby, weathered duplex. Paula and her 
mother and three big brothers had moved in last 
month. 


The old woman’s name was Mrs. March and she 
lived with her husband. Mrs. March had a bent-over 
back. She had a mouth that turned down at the 
corners. She looked mean and she watched darkly 
from the window whenever Paula walked past her 
side of the house. 


Mr. March was jolly and was friendly to Paula 
whenever she walked past. He called her “Young 
lady” and handed her peppermint candy over the 
rickety old gate at the sidewalk. 


Almost as soon as Paula had moved in, Mr. March | 
had shown that he liked her. He didn’t mind when ; 
Paula was mad all through and whipped stones : 
down the sidewalk. He didn’t yell at her when she 

chased his tabby cat. He just stood at the old gate 

waiting to talk a bit when Paula came up to him. Mr. 

March would stand at his gate for an hour or so 

every morning watching the traffic and talking to his 

friends. You couldn't even tell that he had a lame leg 

when he was standing there, he seemed so cheerful 

and happy. 
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Crabby old Mrs. March always knocked on the 
window to call him in, and then you saw how badly 
he limped. The ugly old woman always seemed to 
want Mr. March to go in just as conversation at the 
gate was getting interesting. Once he was telling 
how he had escaped from the enemy during the 
war. “Knock, Knock, Knock” she went on the 
window. With one hand she told Mr. March to come 
in, and with her other she told Paula to go back to 
her own side of the duplex. 


Paula had moved fast, but she heard Mr. March say 


kindly, “My wife wants me. Her back is very sore 
today and she needs my help.” 


val 


Paula was only seven but she was tough. Even kids 
as old as ten knew better than to push her around. 
But she was really afraid of old Mrs. March. 


Mrs. March sometimes sat on the old rocking chair 
on her porch, but she never came out any further 
than that. Paula thought that was a good thing 
because she would scare people on the sidewalk. 
Paula knew for sure that she would never go into the 
March's yard, even though Mr. March was the nicest 
man she had ever known. 


Mr. March always went to the supermarket early 
Saturday morning. He would limp the half block 
down to the corner and then take the street-car for 
three blocks to the store. He always was really tired 
when he got home and he didn’t stand at the gate 
until the next morning. 


One Saturday morning, Paula was waiting for 

Mr. March to come slowly home with his bag of 
groceries. He took so long she decided to run down 
to the corner to see if the street-car was coming. 
When she reached the corner, there was Mr. March 
leaning against the wall looking so tired that he 
seemed about to drop his whole bag of groceries. 


Paula guessed that the old man had had to walk the 
whole way back because he had spent all his 
money and didn't have the fare to get back home. 
She was glad she was big for her age because she 
knew that she would have to carry that heavy bag 
the rest of the way. 


Us 


Even though Mr. March wasn’t carrying the bag, his 
limp seemed to grow worse and worse. When they 
reached his gate, Paula knew that her old friend 
would never make it up the front steps without some 
help. She swallowed hard and then went up the 
steps while Mr. March waited at the bottom. She 
looked through the glass of the front door and saw 
Mrs. March standing right there. 


She was so close that Paula could see a terrible 
pain in her eyes as she tried to make her way over 
to a chair. Paula let herself in. 





She quickly put the groceries down on the floor and 
pulled the chair up beside the old lady so she could 
sit down. Then she dashed out again to help Mr. 
March up the steps and into the house. 


“Thanks, Paula,” said Mr. March. 


“You are a clever and helpful girl, Paula,” said Mrs. 
March and, somehow, she didn’t look nearly as ugly 
as usual. 


“Ah, that’s O.K.,” said Paula. “I’d better be going 
now!” she added. 


As she went out she felt tired but happy. The big 
tabby cat in the yard was so surprised not to be 
chased that it even let Paula stroke its back. 
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Jy] a: 


A fizz and a whoosh 
And up like an arrow, 
A shower of sparks 
That thins to a narrow 
Ribbon of gold 
Caught up in the sky; 
My rocket is off 

To climb ever so high. 
still higher and higher, 
So far beyond far: 
~Oh, please, may it reach ~ 
To the farthermost star! % 
Soon, over the black 

Of the sky-dome unending 
My rocket its comets 

Of gold will be sending. 
But oh! See it dive 
At a frightening rate! 
Will it fall without bursting’ 
How long must_L.wait?: 
There! a flash and a elt 
A volcano of light, - 

And red SR ike. now 
In the black of the night 
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Connie 
Coictes 
Gace 


by Joyce C. Barkhouse 





Connie lies fast asleep. Over her home, in the little 
village of Harbourville, on the Bay of Fundy, the 
bright stars twinkle. When Connie went to bed, the 
harbor at the foot of the hill where she lives was full 
of water. Fishing boats chugged tn and out. White 
sea gulls flew overhead. Now, as Connie lies asleep, 
the boats are all tied to the wharf. Instead of floating 
on deep water, they sit on bare ground. 


The Bay of Fundy is shaped like a giant's bath tub. 

It has the highest tides in the world. Twice in every 
twenty-four hours the tide comes in, and water pours 
in from the Atlantic Ocean; and twice in every 
twenty-four hours the tide goes out, and thousands of 
tons of water drain out, as if a giant had pulled a 
plug. Then the boats are stranded on bare ground 
until the tide comes in again. 


Connie’s father is a fisherman. He catches fish from 


the Bay of Fundy but he doesn’t own a boat, and he 
doesn’t use a hook and line. He Is a weir fisherman. 
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A weir is shaped like the figure nine. It is made of 
poles and nets. The poles are taller than the tallest 
telephone poles. When the tide is in, only the tops 
show above the water. When the tide is out, they 
stand on bare rocks. 
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Connie knows all about how a weir works. As the 
tide flows in, mackerel and salmon and herring and 
other fish swim in with it to feed on the many little 
creatures that live near the shore amongst the rocks. 
As the tide goes out, the fish must swim out, too. As 
they swim, they come up against the nets, which are 
strung along the straight line of the figure nine. 
Since they cannot get through, they nose along until 
they enter a narrow opening, just where the circle 
almost joins the straight line. Then they are trapped. 
They will never find the opening again, because they 
always swim with the tide. 


When Connie’s family builds the weir each spring, 
they dig out many rocks in the bottom of the circle 
to make a huge saucer. This holds water where the 
fish can swim until someone comes for the catch. 
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Connie loves the weir. From the time she was a 
baby she has gone with her father to see if any fish 
have been caught inside the great trap. 


Connie’s father must set the alarm clock twice in 
every twenty-four hours, because the tide flows in 
and out at different times each day. He tends the 
weir even on dark, stormy nights; and on days when 
the fog is so thick that a stranger might get lost on 
the beach. 


Now, just at sunrise, he goes to the foot of the stairs 
and calls. “Connie! The tide’s out! Want to come?” 


Connie’s blue eyes pop open. In a moment she has 
scrambled out of bed. She puts on old clothes and 
her rubber boots, and — not waiting for break- 
fast—she joins the rest of the family in the truck. 


The truck must be left at the edge of the beach. 
Connie runs ahead so she can be the first one at the 
weir to clamber up on the rocks and poles to peer 
down into the water. Will there be any fish? Every 
visit is exciting. Sometimes they come away, 
disappointed, with empty bags. Sometimes they 
must make two or three trios to carry away hundreds 
of herring. On a lucky tide they might catch several 
big salmon. 


Today Connie sees a splash of silver. A blue and 
white fish darts past. 


“Mackerel! There’s some mackerel!” she cries. 
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But the tide is not out quite far enough. They must 
wait. Connie’s little brother shivers in the cold. The 
waves splash on the rocks, and the wind whistles 
through the wet seaweed hanging from the nets. 


Now it’s time to enter the weir. The men go after the 
fish with big scoop nets, but Connie catches fish 
with her bare hands. She splashes about with 
amazing speed. Her hands are quick and sure. 
Tourists who have come to watch can't believe their 
eyes. 


“Look at that little girl! Isn't she wonderful?” they 
exclaim. 


But to Connie, it’s all in a day’s work. 
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“‘To Market, To Market” 


Have you ever gone jiggety jig or jiggety jog to market 
like the people in the nursery rhyme? If you have, you 
didn't likely go to “buy a fat pig,” although at some 
markets you probably could. 


If you live in the city and your family doesn’t have a 
vegetable garden, you probably go to market to buy 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Not all cities and towns in 
Canada have markets, but many of them do, and they 
are just as exciting as the markets and fairs in Mother 
Goose. 


Some cities have big, indoor markets where farmers 
bring many kinds of things to sell—tfruits and vegeta- 
bles, meats and cheeses, handicrafts and flowers, 
baked goods and preserves. Other markets are open- 
air markets like the Jean-Talon market in Montreal, 
shown in the pictures on these pages. Montreal is 
famous for its markets, and Montrealers, like many 
other Canadians, love to “go to market.” 
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Kristli and the River : 


by Mabel Dunham 


Seven-year-old Kristli Eby lives on a farm beside the 
Conestoga River near St. Jacobs, Ontario. Kristli loves the % 
river, and this story tells of an adventure he had on it. gk 


Kristli’s family are Mennonites. Mennonites are = é 
peace-loving, hard-working people who have their own Se 
community life and keep to the old ways. Kristli’s ancestors 
were Swiss; they lived in Pennsylvania in the United States 
before they came to Canada. His family speak the 
Pennsylvania Dutch language. 

Kristli lives with his Doddy and Mommy, his two older 
sisters Samantha and Lovina, and his dog Hundli. 
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at A&ppened on a Saturday. Krist did not have to 
‘go to school that day, but that did not mean that he 
“could lie in bed and sleep. He was ready to go to 
i. the stable to do his chores when he overheard 
, ‘Boddy say to Mommy, “Best keep Kristli to home 
' today. The deifel is in the river. Six or seven little 
pigs went down, trough and all, before the sun was 
up. They were squealing their little heads off.” 
: “Is it as bad as that?” Mommy said. 
< Doddy didn’t say anything more about the river, 
though Kristli hoped he would, and Mommy forgot 
the pigs because breakfast was ready. 
“Come eat, Kristli,” she said. “Let the chores till 
after.” | 
Kristli took off his coat and cap and hung them on 
a peg near the door. “After breakfast, when 
nobody's looking,’ he said to himself, “I’m going 
“* down to see the deifel that’s in the river.” 
“Ail Yai!” said a little voice right in his ear. “Don’t 
go, Kristli. Your Doddy told you to stop to home.” 
| “He never did,” said Kristli. “He only told Mommy 
=* to tell me. And she forgot.” : 
“Don't go, Kristli,” said the voice. 
“But | must,” insisted Kristli. “Don't | have to look 
after my trees?” 
Of course Kristli was only looking for an excuse. It 
wash the trees he waned to see, but the “deifel’” 








“He’s everywhere,” said Mommy. 

“What does he look like?” 

“The deifel you can’t ever see, Kristli,” Mommy 
tried to explain. “He gets inside people and makes 
them think bad thoughts and do w-i-c-k-e-d, 
w-i-c-k-e-d things. But him you never get to see.” 

Kristli couldn’t think about anything else all the 
time he was eating his breakfast. The more he 
thought about the “deifel,”’ the more curious he 
became. When he got up from the table, he said to 
himself, “Me and Hundli are going down to the river 
to see him chust as soon as we can sneak away.” 

Kristli fed his calf Hummeli in a hurry that morning. 
And when he had found ten eggs he stopped 
looking. He carried them to the house and gave 
them to Samantha. 

“Take them in the cellar and put them in the egg 
crock,’ she said. “What are you thinking about that | 
have to tell you what to do with the eggs? Yesterday 
you knew.” 

“It's Saturday,” said Kristli. “Today | don’t have to 
think.” | 

“Did | ever!” exclaimed Samantha. 

“Come, Kristli, I'll help you,” said Lovina. She went 
with him to the cellar and together they counted the 
eggs into the crock. 

“Come and help me wash the dishes now,” Lovina 
suggested. 

Kristli was ready to go. Then he remembered 
suddenly that he was going to see the “‘deifel” in the 
river. “|—1 think | want to go — and play with 
Hundli,” he said. He couldn’t look at Lovina. He kept 
looking down at his feet. 
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“Go, then, and play,” said Lovina. “I think | hear 
Hundli calling for you.” 

When Kristli went through the kitchen, Samantha 
was as cross as a bear. “Get out of my way for 
goodness’ sake,” she said. 

Kristli pulled on his mittens and opened the door. 

“Mind you're not to go near the river,” Samantha 
called after him. “And don’t you dare come back 
here till dinnertime.” 

“Who says so?” shouted Kristli, saucy as could 
be. 

i Glee” 

“You're always trying to boss me.” 

Samantha banged the door so that she did not 
hear. 

“She’s not my Mommy,” said Kristli, talking to 
himself. Hundli bounded up to meet him. 

They played together for a while in the barnyard. 
Then, when Kristli was sure that Samantha was not 
watching, they wandered down the lane. They didn’t 
hurry. Kristli remembered to stay out of the puddles, 
but Hundli splashed right through them. Once he 
stopped to take a drink of dirty water. 

Then Kristli opened the gate at the end of the 
lane, closed it again, and ran across the road. He 
climbed over the fence and told mine to crawl 
through the lowest rails. st 
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All at once they saw the river, the Conestoga. But 
neither in winter nor in summer did it look as it did 
that day. It was a wild, swollen stream that rushed 
and tumbled in a mad fury on its way to St. Jacobs. 
Kristli could scarcely believe his eyes. Surely this 
wasn't the river where he had played so often. This 
couldn't be his lovely Conestoga. 

Kristli looked first of all for his trees. They were 
there, all eight of them swaying like broken reeds in 
the angry, surging flood of dark water. They looked 
as if they might be swept at any moment into the 
current like the little squealing pigs. 

What if Kristli should lose his birthday trees? 

Then he remembered something. “Trees are 
different to pigs,” he told Hundli. “They have roots.” 
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“Boo! Woo!” said Hundli. “Of course they have.” 

Kristli did not like to look at the river now. Yet he 
could not leave it. He stood high on the bank 
watching the water rush by. He wondered where it 
all came from. He asked Hundli if he knew. 

But Hundli was looking at something away up the 
river. Kristli looked too. He saw something small and 
white bobbing up and down near the shore. It 
looked like a huge cork with a white top. He 
watched it drift toward his trees. It came nearer and 
nearer. 

Soon he could see it better. It was a white cluck 
sitting on top of a hen coop. She was spreading her 
wings and trying to cover four little chickens. “They'll 
get wet,” she clucked. “They'll get their pretty 
feathers wet.” 
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Kristli felt he must help the old hen. So he waded 
into the cold, dirty water, boots and all. He hoped he 
could catch the coop. But whenever he thought he 
was reaching it, it moved away out of his grasp. 

Kristli took another step. The water was deeper 
there. 

Hundli knew that Kristli shouldn't do that. He ran 
up and down the shore barking with all his might. 
“Come back, Kristli,’ he barked. “Boo! Woo!” 

Kristli pretended he did not hear. He took one 
step after another into the dirty water. In no time at 
all he was in it up to his shoulders. 

“Boo! Woo!” barked Hundli, louder than ever. 
“Boo! Woo! Boo! Woo!” 

Still Kristli did not listen. 

Then Hundli jumped into the water and swam out 
to get Kristli. He caught his coat between his teeth 
and he pulled and pulled as hard as he could. 

“Go back, Hundli,’ scolded Kristli. He was very 
near the coop now. He was sure he could reach it. 

“They'll get their pretty feathers wet!” sputtered 
the old hen. 

Kristli took another step forward, but this time he 
could not find the bottom. His foot went d-o-w-n, 
d-o-w-n, d-o-w-n into the deep, muddy water. 

He came up, of course, splashing and 
floundering. He couldn't find a place for his feet. 
Down he went again! D-o-w-n, d-o-w-n, d-0-w-n. 

Then he felt something pulling at his coat. 

It was Hundli. He pulled and he tugged. He kept 
Kristli's head just above the water, but he wasn't 
strong enough to pull him to the shore. 
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The coop bobbed up again. It was so near that 
Kristli Knew he could get it. But it turned over upside 
down and threw the old cluck and the pretty 
chickens into the water. 

Kristli solashed in again, head and all. He 
sputtered and tried to call Hundli, but he couldn't. 
His mouth was full of water. His nose was sore, and 
far-away bells were ringing in his ears. 

Hundli wouldn't come. He didn’t even say “Boo! 
Woo!” 

This time Kristli came up beside an old plank that 
was floating on the water. He grabbed it and pulled 
himself up on tt. 

“Now | am safe,” he thought. 

But was he? Kristli was still in very great danger. 
He had pushed the plank into the current. It began 
to move! Kristli was terribly frightened. He threw his 
arms around the dirty plank. He cried and screamed 
for helo. But nobody heard him. Not even Hundli. 





Before he knew It, Kristli was going down the river 
astride the plank. Faster and faster he went. Nothing 
to see but water. Dirty, muddy, rushing water. 
Suddenly the plank turned over, but Kristli held on 
tight. Then it turned over again, and Kristli was right 
side up once more. 

He thought he was freezing. His hands were as 
cold as Ice, and his legs were stiff and numb. 

“Kristi,” he heard a tiny voice say, “didn’t Doddy 
tell you to stop away from the water?” 

“It was Samantha,” blubbered Kristli. “She’s not 
the boss of me.” 

“But you heard Doddy say you must stop to home.” 

“| was trying to save the old cluck and her 
chickens,” said Kristli. 

“And did you?” 

“No,” Kristli had to confess. 

“You didn't listen to Hundli either.” 

That made Kristli angry. “You Know too much, you 
old deifel,” he shrieked. 

“I’m not the deifel,” said the voice. ‘I’m your best 
friend, Kristli. I’m trying to make you a good boy.” 

Kristli Knew then that the voice was inside him. He 
was really talking to his better self. 

Then he heard a deep, coarse laugh. “That's the 
deifel,” he said. “He’s inside me, too!” 

Kristli wondered what had become of Hundli. Was 
he somewhere in the freezing water, too? 

But Hundli was wiser than Kristli. When he saw 
that he could not save Kristli, he crawled back 
through the fence, crossed the road, jumped 
through the gate, and ran up the lane to the stable 
as fast as he could. He knew Doddy would be there 
with the cattle. 
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“Boo! Woo! Boo! Woo!” he barked. “Boo! Woo!” 

Doddy came running to see what was the matter. 

Hundli stood there shaking his dripping fur coat 
and showering Doddy with water. 

Doddy knew at once that Kristli was somewhere in 
the swirling waters of the Conestoga River. He ran 
down the lane with Hundli and through the gate and 
across the road and over the fence. He saw the 
rushing, swollen river. He saw Kristli’s trees swaying 
in the water. 

But he did not see Kristli! 

He watched Hundli run up and down the shore 
whining and crying. 

But he did not see Kristli! 

Then he knew, if Kristli was still living, he was in 
the water on his way to St. Jacobs. 

Doddy hurried back to the stable and shouted to 
Abner, the hired man, to get the horses out. Kristli 
was down the river. They must ride as fast as they 
could to St. Jacobs. 


She 
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soon Doddy and Abner were on horseback riding 
madly through the slush and mud of the country dirt 
road. The horses ran as if they knew, too, that this 
was a race for life. Kristli was somewhere in the 
Swift-flowing Conestoga! 

Doddy reached St. Jacobs first. He turned the 
corner to the pavement and clattered down the hill 
into the village. 

He saw a crowd of people on the bridge. They 
were all looking over the rail into the river. Two men 
were down below at the very edge of the rushing 
water. The people were crying and calling to them. 

Then Doddy heard a great shout. “Hurrah! 
They’ve got him.” 

Doddy couldn't say a word. Not a single word. 

He saw the two men come up from the water 
carrying a child. He watched them disappear into 
Dr. Bowman's office. 

It was Kristli! Doddy knew it was Kristli! 

He jumped from his horse and ran to the doctor's 
door. 

“Does he live yet?” he gasped. 

“Yes,” said the doctor. “He’s all right. Is he your 
boy?” 

“He’s my Kristi,” said Doddy. Strong man as he 
was, he trembled like a leaf. 

“Lucky the men saw him from the mill,” said the 
doctor. 

“Gott sei Dank,” was all Doddy could say. That's 
the way he says “Thank God.” 


If you would like to know more about Kristli, read the book 
Kristli’s Trees by Mabel Dunham, from which this story is 
taken. 
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Smoke Tanning 


The Indian people of Canada always hunted animals 
for food. They used the skins or hides of the animals 
in many ways — to make moccasins, clothing, tents, 
rugs, and medicine bags. Before the hides could be 
used, they had to be carefully prepared. The 
process that the Indians used to prepare the hides 
is called “smoke tanning.” 


In parts of Canada, the Indians still use smoke 
tanning to prepare hides. They continue to follow 
many of the old ways used by their people since 
early times. 






The hide must be stretched on a stretching frame 
built of poles. 
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Holes are cut around 
the edge of the hide, 
and then It is laced 
tightly to the stretching 
frame. 





Frere nae, 
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Three hides have been stretched, and the women 
are taking a rest before beginning work on the 
fourth. 
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One of the hardest jobs is scraping the slippery hide. 
Scrapers, made from the leg bone of the animal, are 
used to remove any flesh or membrane from the hide. 
This job takes about two hours. 


Then the hide is turned, and all the hair is scraped off. 
The women use a wooden scraper with a metal blade. 
They work carefully, to make sure they don’t cut the 
hide. 
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Now it is time to smoke the hide. 


A teepee frame of poles is built, and the hide is 
placed over the frame. A smoking pot, usually an 
old washtub, is placed inside. Spruce wood is often 
burned in the smoking pot because it gives a light 
colored leather. Some other woods make a darker 
leather. 
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Canvas is placed over the hide to keep as much 
smoke as possible in the tent. The first smoking 
takes about two hours. 


When the first smoking 

is finished, the hide is like 
a big sheet of thick brown 
paper. It is noisy, and it 
crackles. 
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etable oil, and the brains of the 
animal are rubbed into the hide to soften it. 
Nowadays it might be soaked in fabric softener too! 





While the hide is still wet, it is pulled back and forth on a 
dull blade. Now the hide begins to get very soft and 
looks something like an old flannelette blanket. 
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Then the wet hide is wrapped around a twisting pole 
and rail. It is twisted to wring out the last drops of water. 
The hide comes off the twisting pole damp dry.. 












The next step is almost like a tug-of-war. The hide is 


pulled into shape by two or more people. 
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The damp hide 
is placed ona 
pole framework 
and checked 
to make sure 
all the sinews 
have been 
removed. 





The legbone scrapers are used again. Then the hide 


is taken back to the rubbing blade and worked until 
it is dry. 














is the right 


| smoking takes about half an hour. The hide 


hecked carefully to make sure 


ina 
color. 


The f 
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The moose hide 
is used to make 
many things to be 
sold in the Indian 
craft shops. 
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Anna Patricia and Marc are getting new running shoes. 





) 





“| wonder how these shoes are made,” said Anna 
Patricia. 

“Shoes are made in a factory,” said Marc. 

“Yes,” said the clerk. “| have some pictures. I'll show 


” 


yOU. 
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Shoes are made of many pieces. The shoes are made out of leather. 

This chart shows all the pieces that § The leather comes to the factory in 

are in each new running shoe. these big pieces. The leather comes 
in many colors. 


Saamapay an * 





Each piece of the shoe is cut out. This machine presses down on the 
The operator uses a pattern called a ___ die and cuts the leather. 
“die.” 
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All the pieces are sewn together on 
sewing machines. These operators 
are sewing the top of the shoe. 





Tne top of the shoe has to be made 
into the shape of a foot. This 
operator puts the top of the shoe on 
a “last.” 


A “last” looks like a foot. Can you 
see the “lasts” in the box? 














This operator puts glue on the bot- The soles are made of rubber. Can 
tom of the shoe so the sole can be you see the blue soles in the middle 
put on. of the rack? 


This operator is press- 
ing the sole on to the 
shoe — very, very 
tightly. 
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Now the shoes are almost 


This worker makes sure there are 
two shoes together to make a par. 


lt 





ece called ck liner’ is 


nside each shoe. 








finished. Then she puts white laces in each 





Each pair of shoes is wrapped in paper. Then the shoes | 
are packed in boxes, ready to be sent to the stores. 





“| wonder if this huge shoe was made for a giant,” 
laughed Anna Patricia. 
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Giotred and 
the Night Sweeper 


by Alice Tomlinson 


It was Hotrod’s first day as a classroom gerbil, 
and he didn’t expect to like it. Not ONE bit. In fact, 
as soon as Mrs. Gibson walked into the school with 
him, he KNEW he wouldn't like it. 

The first thing he saw was a man with a beard 
standing just inside the door. Hotrod stared — he'd 
never SEEN a man with hair ALL over his face! 
NEVER! | 

“Good morning, Mr. Hardy,” said Mrs. Gibson. 
“Guess what I’ve got in this cardboard box.” 

“What have you got?” boomed the bearded man. 

“Look and see,” said Mrs. Gibson, and Mr. Hardy 
did. His face poked down at the box, and Hotrod 
ducked. 

“A gerbil,” he growled. “| never DID like ratty 
gerbils! What are you going to do with him?” 

“He's going to be a classroom gerbil,’ said Mrs. 
Gibson. “And | like him a LOT.” 

“You tell him, Mrs. Gibson,” cheered Hotrod. 
“YOU tell him! Imagine anyone not liking gerbils!” 

“Well, don’t let the Night Sweeper catch him,” 
warned Mr. Hardy, and he walked away, VERY 
loudly. 

“Never mind HIM, Hotrod,” whispered Mrs. 
Gibson. “The children will like you, and, after all, it’s 
their classroom that will be your home.” 
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After meeting Mr. Hardy, Hotrod wasn't sure if 
he'd like the children. He knew he didn’t like Mr. 
Hardy. Not at ALL. And he didn’t like this huge 
place called a school, and he didn’t even know 
WHAT a Night Sweeper was. 

Mrs. Gibson hurried along the hall, not even 
knowing that Hotrod was worried. 

Suddenly, she stopped at a door and said, 
“Here’s the classroom and your glass house, 
Hotrod.” 

“GLASS house!” shrieked Hotrod. “| don’t want a 
glass house. Just leave me in this box, and put a lid 
on it, so the Night Sweeper can't get me!” 

But Mrs. Gibson didn’t know how Hotrod felt about 
the Night Sweeper and she didn’t listen. Up went 
Hotrod — swoosh — then KERPLUNK into a cold box 
with glass walls, no lid, and no place to hide. Even 
the floor was glass, and every time Hotrod took a 
step — BANG — down he went on his chin. Mrs. 
Gibson watched him. 

“The bell will ring soon, Hotrod,” she said, “and 
the children will fix up your house.” | 

That was just too much for Hotrod. First, Mr. 
Hardy, then the Night Sweeper, then a glass house, 
and now a bell was going to ring, and children were 
coming. What was a BELL? 


CLANG! Ce ACNsGe 


Every hair on Hotrod’s back stood up. Even the 
whiskers on his chin. 

“There’s the bell, now, Hotrod,” said Mrs. Gibson. 
“| must get the children,” and she walked away, 
leaving Hotrod all alone. 
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What a noise that bell had made! But it hadn't hurt 
him, so he looked around his house. There was 
nothing to look at but a maple leaf with “Made in 
Canada” printed on it. 





Next, Hotrod stood on his hind legs and looked 
around the classroom. It had a lid lined with lights. 
Two walls were black. The third wall had a door at 
each end, with hooks between the doors, and the 
last wall was glass, just like his house. 

“A classroom must be a giant house, with only 
one glass wall,’ thought Hotrod. The children were 
lucky. At least they had a lid, and the Night Sweeper 
could only see them through one wall. 
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Just then, one of the doors opened, and Mrs. 
Gibson came in with the children. Hotrod began 
counting — one, two, three, right up to thirty. 
Whatever did Mrs. Gibson DO with thirty children in 
so SMALL a house? There wouldn't be enough 
sunflower seeds in the WHOLE world to feed them, 
and Hotrod was NOT going to share HIS! Worse still, 
what were thirty children going to do with one small 
gerbil? He closed his eyes and thought about sixty 
hands reaching into HIS house, all at the same time. 

When he opened his eyes, the children were 
sitting at their desks. “Surprise!” said Mrs. Gibson. 
“Hotrod is here,” and she pointed right at him. Thirty 
heads turned toward Hotrod, and thirty pairs of eyes 
beamed upon him. | 

“Say,” thought the furry little fellow, “these 
children LIKE me,” and that made Hotrod feel very 
important. “Now,” went on Mrs. Gibson, “we must 
make a list for the care of Hotrod.” 

Then Hotrod watched her as she began to write 
with a white stick, right on one of the black walls. 
Hotrod pressed his nose to the glass, trying to read 
what she was writing. “Ah,” he sighed. “Woodchips; 
Food; Water; Chewing paper. | wonder when they'll 
give them to me?” 

Mrs. Gibson put the white stick on a ledge, and 
held something up for the children to look at. “These 
are cedar chips,” she said, but Hotrod knew THAT, 
already. 

“Pour some on this glass floor, so my feet won’t 
slip,” he begged, but Mrs. Gibson just kept on 
talking, as if she hadn't heard. 

“These chips will keep his fur shiny,” she said, 
“and he likes to make his nest in them.” 
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“A NEST! Yes! | need a nest. I’m tired and I’m 
cold!” Hotrod yelled. “Can’t you hear my teeth 
chatter?” No one heard, or if they did, they didn’t 
pay any attention. 

Then Mrs. Gibson held up something else. “This is 
Hotrod’s food,” she said. 

Hotrod knew that, too. FOOD! He forgot that he 
was tired and cold. He needed food! He leaned on 
the glass with both paws, his tongue hanging out. 







— 
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“Please give me something to eat,” he begged, 
peering at the children’s faces hopefully. “See my 
tongue hanging out?” 

No one even LOOKED at him. Everyone wanted to 
see what Mrs. Gibson would hold up next. 

“This bag,” said Mrs. Gibson, “has sunflower 
seeds.” 

“Ah,” groaned Hotrod. “Sunflower seeds.” He 
rolled onto his back, his paws on his growling 
tummy. He could almost TASTE them. “Please give 
me some,” he moaned, but nobody did. 

“This is Hotrod’s water bottle,’ went on Mrs. 
Gibson, and Hotrod sat up. 

WATER! He forgot that he was tired, cold, and 
hungry. He needed waiter. “Water, water,” he 
whispered, his tongue so dry he could hardly say 
the words, but Mrs. Gibson just put the water bottle 
down and picked up a bag of paper. 


Wik) 


“Here is Hotrod’s paper,’ she said. “He likes to 
chew.” 

CHEW! That was true. Hotrod forgot that he was 
tired, cold, hungry, and thirsty, and his teeth 
ITCHED to chew. “See my teeth?” he groaned. 

This time, the children looked at Hotrod, but they 
didn’t bring him the paper he wanted so badly. They 
thought he was playing and laughed at him. “Look 
at his huge teeth,” they said. 

“Of course his teeth are big,’ said Mrs. Gibson. 
“They're CHEWING teeth. And, if he does NOT chew 
a LOT, those teeth will grow too long, and Hotrod 
will die.” 

DIE! Hotrod had never thought of that. He sat 
down hard and ran his tongue over his teeth. He felt 
those teeth with his paws and was sure that already 
they were a little longer. He looked anxiously at Mrs. 
Gibson, but she just put the bag of paper down. 
Was he never going to get chewing paper? Never? 
He closed his eyes and HEARD his teeth growing! 

He was so busy listening to his teeth grow that he 
did not even see Philip pour in cedar chips or 
Michelle fill his dish with sunflower seeds. He did not 
see Sandra hang his water bottle up, or Greg put in 
the chewing paper. 

“There,” said Mrs. Gibson. “Now Hotrod has 
everything that he needs.” 

The gerbil’s eyes popped open. There were the 
chips, seeds, water, and chewing paper. CHEWING 
paper! Hotrod grabbed a piece of newspaper and 
chewed. 

CLICK — CLICK |! CLICK — CLICK |! 

“He holds the paper like a person,’ Roy said. 
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“He sounds like a typewriter,” said Gillian. 

Hotrod stopped chewing and stared out at the 
children. Hadn't they ever heard a gerbil chew 
before? 

“| think we should leave Hotrod alone for awhile,” 
said Mrs. Gibson, and the children sat down at their 
desks. 

Hotrod chewed until his teeth were tired, and then 
he ate some sunflower seeds, and had a drink. He 
was sleepy, but he didn’t dare have a nap in case 
the Night Sweeper came, so he walked round and 
round in his glass house. Then he noticed that the 
children had put the colored comics from the 
newspaper on his floor. HERE was something to do. 
Back and forth he scurried, craning his neck to 
study the pictures. The children began laughing 
again. 

“Look! Hotrod’s READING!” they shouted. 





“Don’t bother Hotrod now,” said Mrs. Gibson. “If 
you don't leave him alone to get used to us, I'll have 
to put him in the hallway.” 

The HALLWAY! Hotrod scuttled under the paper. 
He didn’t want to go to the hallway where Mr. Hardy 
and the Night Sweeper lived! 

“We'll be good, Mrs. Gibson,” cried the children, 
“but please don’t put Hotrod in the hallway.” 

Hotrod’s ears stood straight up. The children 
KNEW how he felt! Thirty giant friends could surely 
save ONE small gerbil from the Night Sweeper! 

It was very quiet in the classroom, and Hotrod felt 
safe and full of seeds and water. He’d read the 
comics and chewed until his jaws were tired. After 
all the excitement he was tired, so he curled up in 
the chewed paper and went to sleep. 

Cie AtNIG:! CLANG! 

The bell! Couldn't a gerbil have a nap around this 
school? NOW what was going to happen? Hotrod 
watched the children go to the wall hooks and put 
on their coats and then walk out of the classroom 
with Mrs. Gibson. 

“Hey! Don’t leave me all alone in here!” he 
shrieked. “The Night Sweeper might get me!” But 
they kept on walking, right out into that hallway 
where Mr. Hardy and the Night Sweeper lived and 
then disappeared. My! They were brave! 

Maybe the Night Sweeper only ate gerbils, not 
children. Hotrod raced to the end of his house and 
peered into the hall for any sign of the Night 
Sweeper or Mr. Hardy. He decided it was safe 
enough to try to have another nap, so once again 
he curled up. His nose quit twitching, his ears quit 
wiggling, and Hotrod was asleep. 
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Footsteps woke Hotrod. It was Mrs. Gibson 
leaving again! “Come back! Come back!” begged 
Hotrod. “Don't leave me here!” But Mrs. Gibson was 
gone, and Hotrod was alone; and somewhere in the 
building were Mr. Hardy and the Night Sweeper. 

Hotrod buried himself in his woodchips, but soon 
he heard a noise and he poked two black eyes up 
to look around. Was the Night Sweeper coming? But 
no. In came seven children, all seven talking and 
laughing. 

“Be QUIET!” said one of them, “or you Know WHO 
will come!” But the children kept on laughing and 
talking. 

Heavy footsteps, VERY heavy footsteps, were 
coming down the hallway. Hotrod lay flat on his 
stomach and covered both eyes with shaking paws. 
He heard the footsteps stop, and a deep voice 
boom, “WHAT IS GOING ON IN HERE?” Hotrod 
Knew that voice. Mr. Hardy! He peeked between his 
paws. The seven children had stopped talking and 
laughing, and the room was very quiet. Hotrod had 
never HEARD such quiet. 
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“Get your coats and go outside! QUIETLY!” 
ordered Mr. Hardy, in a very LOUD voice. The 
children scuttled out, leaving Hotrod alone with Mr. 
Hardy! He covered his eyes and shook harder, but 
the heavy footsteps walked away. When Hotrod got 
up his courage and peeked out, the room was 
empty! 

Then, he heard lighter footsteps. He knew THOSE 
footsteps. Mrs. Gibson was coming. Saved from Mr. 
Hardy by Mrs. Gibson! There she was! “Hi, Mrs. 
Gibson,” he yelled. “Thank you for saving me!” But 
she didn’t seem to KNOW that she had saved him. 
She just stroked his head and told him to have a 
little sleep before the children came back. 

CLANG|! CLANG! 

That bell again! The Night Sweeper? No. Mrs. 
Gibson went to the door, and in came the children 
again, this time bringing gifts for him— a carrot, a 
piece of cardboard, a bit of apple, and a wheel. 
Hotrod liked the carrot and the cardboard and the 
apple, but the wheel was a different matter. It took 
up nearly ALL the space, so there was hardly any 
room left to Zip around. 

“Jump in the wheel, Hotrod,” said Douglas. 

“| will NOT,” squeaked Hotrod. “You just want me 
to go round and round, like a silly fool, and get 
nowhere, and I’m not going to do it!” 

“Mrs. Gibson,” said Douglas, sadly, “Hotrod 
doesn't like his wheel.” 

“Probably he’s never seen one before,” said Mrs. 
Gibson. 

“| have TOO!” shrieked Hotrod. “There was one in 
the pet shop and it made me dizzy!” But, as usual, 
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nobody paid any attention to him. They all sat down 
at their desks and read their books. Hotrod decided 
he would have another sleep before the next bell, so 
he closed his eyes. 

Suddenly, he was lifted up, still sleeping, and 
plunked on a girl’s shoulder. Hotrod ran behind the 
girl's neck to her other shoulder, and clung there 
with all four paws. 

“Hey! The gerbil’s feet tickle,’ chuckled Marsha. 

But Hotrod wasn't chuckling. When he looked 
down, the floor was a zillion trillion kilometres away! 
He began to climb, head first, down Marsha’s 
sweater, but the girl trapped the gerbil with her 
hands before he could escape. ‘I'll chew holes in 
her sweater,” thought Hotrod. So he started to chew. 

“Hey!” yelled Marsha, “the gerbil’s chewing up my 
sweater.’ 





Everyone but Mrs. Gibson laughed. “Marsha!” she 
cried, “wait until your mother sees your sweater!” 
She and Marsha both tried to grab Hotrod, but the 
little fellow fell between their hands, and landed 
THUNK, on the floor. 

Off he ran with Marsha after him, and twenty-nine 
children and Mrs. Gibson after Marsha. Legs and 
shoes and hands were everywhere. 
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Hotrod dived into the first open cupboard he saw, 
and hid in a big running shoe under some blue 
clothes. No one thought of looking in the running 
shoe, and Hotrod decided if the children couldn't 
find him, he’d surely be safe from the Night 
Sweeper. 

After a while, he began to worry about his teeth 
getting longer. He should chew, but didn’t know 
what to chew. Mrs. Gibson had been angry about 
Marsha’s sweater. Probably she wouldn't like him to 
chew the blue clothes, but surely she wouldn’t mind 
if he chomped on the running shoes. So he did. He 
chewed the toes, the heels, and the sides, leaving 
only rubber. Rubber tasted awful. 

He rested for a while, and then felt his teeth with 
his paws. Those teeth were getting long AGAIN! 
This time he had no choice but to chew the blue 
clothes. So he did. Suddenly, Mrs. Gibson pulled the 
Cupboard door wide open and reached inside. 
“Time for gym,” she said. “We'll have to hunt for 
Hotrod after school.” Hotrod watched her hand 
reach for the blue clothes and froze. The hand 
picked up the runners; out streaked Hotrod, on to 
the floor, out into the hallway. 

“It's Hotrod,” cried the children. “Catch him! 
Catch him!” , 

Hotrod forgot all about the Night Sweeper and Mr. 
Hardy and only thought about finding a good hiding 
spot. He skidded to a stop at an open door — no 
one was there, so in he ran and looked around. 
There were tables, chairs, a black wall, a brown 
wall, a glass wall, and a big white metal box. 
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He heard people coming, so he ran under the big 
white metal box. Feet began walking by, and Hotrod 
heard a loud voice high above a pair of brown 
shoes. Mr. Hardy! Hotrod sneaked to the back 
corner of the metal box and crouched down, 
listening to everybody talking and laughing. 

Just then, a pair of shoes he recognized stopped 
in front of the metal box. It was Mrs. Gibson! He 
rushed out and looked up at her hopefully, but she 
didn’t even look down. Hotrod was afraid to say 
anything in case Mr. Hardy heard him. He thought 
he might climb on Mrs. Gibson’s shoe and attract 
her attention that way. No. — No. She might not see 
him, and he didn’t want to be stepped on. Then 
Hotrod decided he would just have to wait until she 
left and he would follow her back to the classroom. 

When Mrs. Gibson’s shoes walked away, Hotrod 
craned his neck. He couldn't let her out of his sight, 
if he was ever to get back home. He watched her sit 
down at one of the tables. 

“| heard that your gerbil got away,” said one of 
the teachers. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Gibson sadly. 

“Your gerbil escaped, did it!” boomed Mr. Hardy. 
“Watch out! He'll chew holes in everything!” 

“| do NOT chew holes in everything!” yelled 
Hotrod. “I only chew my own paper!” 

Mrs. Gibson laughed, “You should see Marsha’s 
sweater, and I'll go and get something ELSE to show 
you,” said Mrs. Gibson, and she left the room. 
Hotrod started running behind her, but the sound of 
Mr. Hardy’s voice sent him scurrying back under the 
metal box. 
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“You'd better leave a note for the Night Sweeper,” 
called Mr. Hardy. “If anybody can catch a gerbil, the 
Night Sweeper can!” | 

Surely Mrs. Gibson would not tell the Night 
Sweeper. Surely not! She was his friend. He heard 
her footsteps coming back into the room. “Look at 
this,” she said, and all the teachers began laughing. 
WHAT could be so funny? 

Then Hotrod saw what she’d done. She was 
showing them the running shoes and the blue 
clothes. 

“That's one pair of runners and a gym suit I'll 
never wear again,’ said Mrs. Gibson. 

“I’m sorry,” squeaked Hotrod. “! was so worried 
about my teeth.” | : 

But nobody listened to him. : 


“You'd BETTER leave a note for the Night 
Sweeper,” boomed Mr. Hardy. “If that ratty gerbil : 
chews up MY gym suit, I'll chew HIM up!” 

Hotrod’s fur stood on end. Even his whiskers. 

“Save me, Mrs. Gibson!” he cried. 

Instead, Mrs. Gibson said, “Very well, I'll leave a 
note for the Night Sweeper.” 

Hotrod couldn't believe his ears. He had thought 
Mrs. Gibson was his friend! He couldn't follow HER 
back to the classroom NOW. The only thing to do 
was to run away from the school. 

Out from under the metal box he bolted, and 
rushed for the door. 

“It’s Hotrod!” called Mrs. Gibson. “Catch him! 
Catch him!” 

Up the hallway zipped Hotrod, to another open 
door that said Office and raced into the empty room. 
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There were lots of big desks, green metal boxes, 
and machines, but no place to hide. Hotrod could 
hear people running down the hall after him, so he 
jumped into an open desk drawer and crawled over 
a pile of yellow cardboard, right to the very darkest 
corner. 

When people came running into the Office looking 
for him, Hotrod thought smugly, “Can’t find me,” and 
they couldn't find him, either. They all gave up and 
went home. Soon, it was VERY quiet in the Office 
and, in fact, in the whole school. It was even getting 
DARK! 

Hotrod watched it get darker and darker and 
thought that, if he kept very quiet, the Night Sweeper 
might not find him. He could run away from the 
school in the morning, after the Night Sweeper went 
to bed. He was cold, hungry, thirsty, tired, and he 
needed to chew. He did not DARE go to sleep. 
There was nothing to eat or drink, but he could 
chew the yellow cardboard. First he chewed it all up 
and then he pushed the yellow scraps into a pile to 
make a bed. Finally, his tummy growling, his tongue 
dry, he lay down and rested. 

V-R-O-O-O-OM ! V-R-O-O-O-OM ! 

Hotrod jumped up. What WAS that noise? It was 
coming CLOSER! It was getting LOUDER! It was the 
Night See D EL It HAD to be the Night Sweeper! 

Cr eake! 

The room lit up. 

V-R-O-O-O-OM ! V-R-O-O-O-OM | 

The Night Sweeper was coming into the Office 
and was probably looking right through the desk, 
right at him. 
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V-R-O-O-O-OM ! 

The Night Sweeper was at the open desk drawer! 
Poor Hotrod lay flat on his stomach and covered his 
eyes. The END was coming. He moaned. 

The noise stopped. The Night Sweeper grabbed 
him in his gloved hand, and up in the air Hotrod 
went, high, high into the air. He could not bite or 
scratch. He could not even open his eyes. He knew 
he was going to be gobbled. It WAS the end. 

“You must be Hotrod,” said a voice. 

Hotrod’s eyes popped open and looked right into 
the eyes of the Night Sweeper. Why, it was a man, 
like the other men in the school, only he wore 
gloves. Was HE the Night Sweeper? 

“Mrs. Gibson asked me to find you, and | have,” 
said the Night Sweeper. “Now, I'll take you to your 
house. You must be hungry and tired.” 

“lam! | am!” cried Hotrod. “What a nice Night 
Sweeper you are! To think | was afraid of you. | 
thought you were going to eat me.” 
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The man looked at the chewed yellow cardboard, 
and started to laugh. “Look at the report cards! Wait 
until the secretary and the teachers see THIS!” He 
laughed harder. “There will be some happy children 
tomorrow!” He laughed even harder. Hotrod 
beamed. The Night Sweeper would not be laughing 
if it was bad to chew up report cards. 

V-R-O-O-O-OM ! V-R-O-O-O-OM ! 

Hotrod jumped onto the man’s shirt and hung on 
with all four paws. “Did that scare you, wee fellow?” 
asked the man. “It’s only the vacuum. See? It’s 
cleaning up what is left of the report cards.” Hotrod 
looked down. A huge metal tank with one arm was 
making all the noise. The arm was eating up his 
yellow nest. 

SLJOMONSHals Sl COs) ipk. 

“Now, I'll take you home,” said the Night Sweeper, 
clicking off the vacuum. 

Out of the Office he walked, with Hotrod still 
hanging onto his shirt, down the hall, and on to Mrs. 
Gibson's room. 

Hotrod climbed to the Night Sweeper’s shoulder. 
“That's the right place!” he shouted into the man’s 
ear. “That’s HER room!” 

In went the Night Sweeper, CLICK, on went the 
lights, and swish, Hotrod was home. 

“Now, | have to go back to work,” said the Night 
Sweeper, as he walked away. 

“Good-bye,” yelled Hotrod, “and thank you.” 

As the Night Sweeper clicked off the lights, he 
called, “Eat and drink, then get some sleep, little 
fellow,” and that is just what Hotrod did. 
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Many girls and boys like to have dogs for pets. A good 
dog owner must look after it and make sure it does not 
annoy others. 


Here are some rules for dog owners: 


Make sure you take your dog to the 
vet to get its shots. 


Make sure your dog has the right 
kind of food — and never feed it too 
much! Keep the dog’s dish clean. 


How To Be a Good Dog Owner 
Make sure that your dog always has ; 
a dish of fresh water to drink. ) 
Keep your dog clean —brush it and 
bathe it regularly. 





lf your dog has to stay outside, be 
Sure it has a warm place to sleep. 


Make sure your dog gets plenty of 
exercise. It should have a chance to 
run and play at least twice a day. 





Train your dog to obey your 
commands. 
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When you take your dog for a walk, 
train it to follow closely, or Keep your & 
dog on a leash. 


‘ 
Never allow your dog to jump up on \' ». 
strangers. ? 





Train your dog not to bark and 
bother other people. 





Never, ever, allow your dog to run 
on other people's property. 


Always clean up after your dog. Do 
not allow it to dirty the places where 
people walk. 


If you leave your dog in a car, 
always leave two windows open a 
bit. Never, ever, leave your dog in a 
car If it is very hot. 





lf you are a good dog owner, your dog will be a loving 
friend. 
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Eraraelina Semolina 


by Joan Goddard 


There are all kinds of beginnings. Listen. 























Em-me-li-na Se-mo-li-na Pud — ding O! 




















Emmelina felt gloomy. “Oh dear,” she sighed. “| 
wonder why the children always sing that song when 
they see me? And why, oh why, do | live at the top 
of the only castle on the street? Fifty-two thousand 
stairs and no elevator.” 


lt was a very long climb. When Emmelina’s friends 
came to visit, they always brought a packed lunch 
and ate it on the twenty-sixth thousandth stair and 
arrived at Emmelina’s just in time for tea. 


Emmelina was about to sigh a second sigh when 
she heard stair noises — 
CLOMPS AND PLOMPS 
FOOESFAND’ POOFS 
PLINKLES AND PLONKLES 
and PLUNKS 
and then... 
door noises — 
KNOCK! KNOCK! KNOCK! 
BONK'! BONK'! 
“That's odd,” thought Emmelina. “It’s not time for tea 
yet.” 
BONK'! BONK'! BONK'! 
KNOCK! 
The noises sounded louder. 


“Should | answer it?” Emmelina wondered. 
The noises sounded still louder. 
CHRONKIESCEONKY CLONK! 


BONK! 
BON K! 
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“| suppose | should. They have climbed fifty-two 
thousand stairs,” thought Emmelina. “Come in,” she 
called. 


The door opened. And in walked a boy, a lion, and 
a Cat. 


The boy bowed low to Emmelina and said, “Have | 
the pleasure of speaking to Miss Emmelina 
Semolina?”’ 


Emmelina’s mouth was caught in a round, red O, so 
she just nodded. 


“May | introduce myself and my friends? | am Prince 
Peter of Proon and this is Samson, Lord Lion,” the 
boy said. 


Lord Lion inclined his head and held out a huge 
paw to Emmelina. “Delighted,” he rumbled. 


“And Rolymops, Count Cat,” continued Prince Peter 
of Proon. 


Count Cat took Emmelina’s hand in his slender black 
paw and kissed it. “My pleasure,’ he murmured in a 
Ourry-furry voice. 


“Dear Miss Emmelina,” Prince Peter went on, “we 
have come to seek your help.” 


And that was the beginning. 
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Emmelina’s gloom vanished. “What a story this will 
be to tell Araminta Shortcrust,’ she thought. “Who 
else ever had a prince, a lion, and a cat come to 
seek her help?” 


Out of the corner of her eye, Emmelina noticed that 
Samson was trying very hard not to flick the teacups 
off the dresser with his tail. So she took them down, ~ 
set them on the table, and invited everyone to tea. 
When they were all settled with the right amount of 
tea, milk, sugar lumps, and ladyfingers, Prince Peter 
explained the situation. 


“My poor sister, Princess Partita of Proon, has the 
most dreadful sneezes,” he said. “Last year she had 
the wheezes, but the sneezes are much worse. The 
Royal Magician says the only thing that can help her 
is a ringing pudding. He didn’t know where one 
could be found, so we tried a steaming pudding and 
then we tried a bubbling pudding and then we tried 
a boiling pudding, but none of them worked, so for 
weeks now we have been searching for a ringing 
pudding. And then we heard the children singing: 











Tip-pe-ty Tap-pety Tip-pety Tappe-ty Ring the bells just so! 


“But that’s just a nonsense rhyme,” said Emmelina. 
“Anyway | don’t have any bells.” 
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“None?” asked Samson. 

“None at all?” said Peter. 

“Not even one?” asked Rolymops. 
Emmelina shook her head. 

“Oh!” they all sighed. 


Suddenly Rolymops’ whiskers twitched, and he said, 
“Miss Emmelina, sing us the Pudding Song.” 


Emmelina blushed, felt rather shy, but plucked up 
her courage and sang: 




















y = 2 @ 2 2 @ _ 
Ce SSeS SS ee 


Tip-pe-ty Tap-pe +ty Tip -pety lap-pe ty Ring na bells just so! 





Peter looked at Samson and Samson looked at 
Rolymops and they all looked at Emmelina, who was 
looking at them, and they began to laugh and laugh 
and laugh, for Emmelina’s voice sounded like a 
thousand tiny ringing bells. 


Peter, Samson, and Rolymops washed the teacups 
while Emmelina packed her suitcase. 
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When Emmelina was ready, Peter lifted her onto 
Samson's back; then he and Rolymops jumped up 
behind her. 


“Hold on Emmelina!” shouted Samson. “Away we go!” 


Off they went down the stairs, Samson’s paws 
plunking and his tail tumping: 








PLINKETY PLUNKETY 
PLINKETY PLUNKETY 
PLINKETY PLUNKETY 
PLONK TUMP TUMP 











Faster and faster they went, out the front door, down 
the street, and all the way to Proon. 


They didn’t stop until they reached the palace. 


A-A-a TISH— OO 
A-A-a TISH— OO 


The palace walls were shaking, and the windows 
were breaking. 


Hundreds of people were hurrying and scurrying 
through the palace carrying piles and piles and piles 
of handkerchiefs. Emmelina, Prince Peter, Samson, 
and Rolymops hurried along with them, all the way 
to the throne room where poor Princess Partita was 
sitting sneezing and sneezing and sneezing. 


Her nose was bright red, her eyes were watering, 
and her crown had fallen over one ear. There were 
handkerchiefs everywhere — red ones, blue ones, 
white ones; some with flowers on them; some with 
fancy borders. 





A-A-a — another sneeze was trembling on the tip of 
Princess Partita’s nose — TISSSHOOO. 


Peter took Emmelina to Princess Partita and 3 
announced, “Partita dear, this is Emmelina Semolina. 
She has a special song to help you.” 


“Emme — Emme — Tishoo — who?” asked the 
Princess. 


“Emmelina SEMOLINA,” said Emmelina. 


Partita waved her arms. “Go away, Go AWAY. 
Nothing can help me. A-A-TISH-OO-BOO-HOO.” 
Partita began to cry and sneeze all at the same 
time. 





The hurrying and scurrying, frowning and worrying 
got worse and worse as Partita sniffed, sobbed, 
cried, and sneezed. 


“Emmelina, start singing,’ said Rolymops. 












{Ile g Df 
hs ee 
Ce o ay ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Tip-pe-ty Tap-pety Tip-pety Tap-pe+ty Ring the bells just so! 


Partita sneezed harder and harder. 
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“Sing another verse,” rumbled Samson. 


| S@2 DP aea@o 28 2 @ _| 








m 
Sa I ee Se ee 
Oe foe not aoe fy ee ee el eg eee lee a ee ee 


Tip-pe-ty Tap-pe+ty Tip-pety Tap-pety My — MY, — My! 


A-A-| — AT|—AT|... Everyone waited breathlessly. 


SHOOOOO — Partita’s sneeze shattered the 
chandelier. 


Emmelina took a deep breath and sang louder. 









[#4 

|) Ze eS. SS? ae0e 222... 
A ea = 
ROU re ae a pe eS Ss ad el a ee 


Tip-pe-ty Tap-pety Tip-pety lap-pety Now you go to bed/ 
A-A-A No one dared to breathe — 
A-A-A aaaah 


Princess Partita had stopped sneezing. Just to be 
quite sure, Emmelina sang all the verses again, but 
nothing was heard from Partita except the faintest 
sniff. 
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Then all the Proonians began to sing and dance and 
cheer. 


“Take away the handkerchiefs,’ commanded the 
Lord Chancellor. 


“Mend all the windows and the chandelier,” 
commanded the Lord Janitor. 


“Decorate the throne room for a great big party,” 
commanded Prince Peter. 


lt was a wonderful party. 


Emmelina danced all night with Peter and Samson 
and Rolymops. And Princess Partita arranged to 
have an elevator installed in Emmelina’s castle. 
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There was only one flaw. 
Araminta Shortcrust never 
did believe the story. 
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How the Farmers Wite 
Took Care of Things: 


A Folk Tale from Iceland 


Translated and Adapted by Mary Buckley 


On a lonely farm in the mountains lived a farmer and 
his wife. They were neither rich nor poor, and the 
pride of the farmer’s life was his herd of black and 
white Cows. 


One day in the late summer, the farmer decided to 
go down the mountain to the Fair. As he was 
leaving, he said to his wife, “| may be very late, and 
you will be all alone. Can you take care of things by 
yourself?” 


“Certainly,” said his wife. So the farmer went on his 
way, and the wife went about her business. She did 
not mind being alone. She was busy all day, and, as 
night drew on, she built the fire and took up her 
knitting. Suddenly, she was startled to see a man 
standing in the doorway. He was stout, had 
straw-colored hair, and — though he did not think 
she saw it—he had a big stick under his jacket. 


“Good evening,” said the farmer's wife. 
“Where is your husband?” asked the stranger. 


“Busy in the barn, but he will be back shortly.” 
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stool by the fire. 


“Very well,” said the wife calmly and went on with 
her knitting. 


“Your husband thinks he is a great man here- 


abouts?” asked the stranger, in a voice that showed 
he thought otherwise. 


“Great enough,” said the wife. “Are you planning to: 
be a great man, too?” 


“| could be, if | chose,” said he. 


“Indeed?” said the wife, in a voice that showed she 
thought otherwise of that. 


“Indeed,” said the stranger, and he suddenly grew 
until he was almost four metres tall and his 
straw-colored hair brushed the roof beam. 





If the wife was surprised, she didn’t show it. She 
smiled and said, “Good trick.” Then she went on 
thoughtfully, “And yet growing big is easy. Even 
flowers can grow. But shrinking is another matter. 
Quite uncommon. | don’t suppose you can shrink?” 


“Can | shrink?” said the stranger scornfully. “How 
about this?” And he dwindled to the size of a 
squirrel. The wife chuckled and picked him up and 
held him at arm’s length. 
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“Not a bad trick,” she agreed. “It would be even 
better if you could make yourself small enough to fit 
in my thimble, but | suppose that is the best you can 
do.” 


“We'll see about that,” said the little man 
contemptuously, and he shrank to the size of a 
bumblebee. When the farmer's wife saw oe she 
popped her thimble over him. 


“Let me out!” he squeaked. 





“| don't think I’d better do that,” said she. “I think I'll 

wait until my husband comes home and see what he 
says.” So she sat with her thumb held firmly over the 
thimble’s opening and waited. Presently, home came 
the farmer, feeling very jolly. 


“Did you have a good time at the Fair?” asked his 
wife. 


“Yes,” said he, “and | brought you a present.” 

“Thank you,” said she, “and | have a present for you.” 
“What is it?” 

“Guess what | have in my thimble.” 

“Your thumb?” 


“No,” said she. “I have a little man in there. If | hold 
the thimble up to your ear, you can hear him.” 
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Sure enough, the farmer could hear the stranger 
swearing fiercely in a tiny voice. 


“How did he get in there?” asked the farmer. 


His wife told him all about the stranger's arrival and 
about his hidden stick. The farmer thought that his 
wife had been very clever, but he could not for the 
life of him think what to do with a little man ina 
thimble. 


At last he tapped politely on the thimble and said, 
“Sir, are you quite happy in there?” 


“No,” said the stranger. 


“| thought not,” said the farmer. “Shall we make a 
bargain?” 


“What sort of bargain?” asked the stranger. sulkily. 


“If | let you out, will you promise to go away and 
never come near our farm again?” 


“No,” said the stranger. “As soon as | get out of 
here, | am going to grow over five metres tall, and 
then we shall see who makes bargains.” 


“Oh,” said the farmer, and he began idly to shake 


the thimble between his thumb and forefinger, while 
he pondered what to do next. 
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Presently the stranger spoke again, sounding very 
seasick. “Farmer, | have changed my mind. Let me 
out, and | promise to go away and never come near 
your farm again.” 


“And do you promise not to grow until you are far 
away from here?” 


“Yes,” said the stranger. - = 
oS > 
“Good,” said the farmer. Then he took the thimble ae 


out to the meadow and turned the stranger loose. 





Next morning, the farmer and his wife went out to 
milk their cows, but the animals were nowhere to be 
seen.| The farmer’s wife had an idea and hurried out 
to the meadow. There, under a blackberry bush, she 
found the whole herd of black and white cows 
grazing peacefully. The largest of them was only 
seven centimetres high, and the smallest calf was 
no bigger than her thumbnail. She gathered the 
whole herd into her apron and went back to the 
house. 














a 





“| have found the cows,” she said, and set the herd 
on the kitchen table before her startled husband. 








“Dear me,” said the farmer. “My precious cows! 
What shall | do with a herd of seven-centimetre 
cows? That stranger certainly got the best of us!” 


The farmer's wife thought for a minute; then she | 
smiled and whispered something in her husband’s 
ear. 





That very day, the farmer went back down the 

mountain to display his rare collection of seven- 

centimetre cows at the Fair. From near and far, 

people came to see the remarkable miniature 

cattle — especially the tiny calf — and the farmer 

and his wife became very rich. 


What became of the stranger, | never heard. 
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Jonathan Brown 
and New Town 


by Lila Bennett Spencer 





Jonathan Brown had been sent to his bed 
Because of the terrible things he had said 
To his family, that night, as they sat down to dine. 
He'd started to pout and he’d started to whine 
*Bout his rusty old bike with its crooked old seat, 
How it just wouldn’t steer in a line that was neat. 
He was angry because he’d come last in a race. 

He finally shrieked, almost blue in the face, 

“The rear wheel turns fast and the front one turns slow, 
That silly old bike almost won't go. 

If I pedal too fast, it jams to a stop; 

That stupid old bike is a miserable flop!” 


His father scowled darkly, “Quiet!” he said, 

“Or you will just have to go straight to your bed!” 

“I don’t care,” Jon retorted, “I want something new, 

I always have old things and I hate them! I do!” 

His dad’s pointing finger sent him off to his room, 

So he banged up the stairs and he fussed and he fumed 
‘Bout his old bike, his old cars, his silly old ball, 
“They’re all old and ugly — and I hate them all.” 


Then he cried bitter tears, pulled the sheet o’er his head, 
And said to himself, “Ill stay in this bed, 

I won’t go to breakfast — I'll do what I like, 

I won’t leave this room till I get a new bike.” 
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Jonathan opened his eyes in a strange new town. 
Buildings on all sides were being torn down. 

The ones that were standing had new lumber or bricks, 
Their roofs newly shingled, the paint slapped on thick. 
Only late-model cars were seen on the street, 

Or parked in garages, fresh painted and neat. 

The people were strangers he’d not met before; 

They all wore new clothes right from the store. 

The dogs were all puppies; there were kittens, no cats. 
“We only like new things, we’re funny like that,” 

Said a man on the street with a furious glare; 

“You’d best change those clothes or people will stare. 
Those pants that you’re wearing are a shameful disgrace! 
And so is your shirt! And the crumbs on your face! 

It’s a crime in these parts to have things that aren’t new; 
You must hurry and change, or it’s trouble for you!” 


As Jonathan tried to move quickly away, 

A fierce-looking policeman stood in his way. 

“Stop, boy!” he shouted, waving his stick. 

“Where are your new clothes? What is this, a trick? 
Well, answer, young fellow!” — “I really don’t know,” 
Said Jonathan sadly, turning to go. 

“What!” roared the policeman, “we'll soon see to that!” 
And others were called by the wave of his bat. 

They grabbed little Jonathan, tore off what he wore, 
And stuffed him in new clothes brought from a store. 


They let him go then, and he fled to a park 

Where workmen were painting the leaves and the bark. 
When he asked why they did such a ridiculous thing, 
They said, “Don’t you know? It’s the wish of the king. 
Old things are bad; old things must go. 

Where have you been that you didn’t know?” 
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“T really don’t know,” replied Jonathan, shaking his head. 
He only remembered being sent off to bed. 

“You're under arrest,” cried policemen, a dozen or more, 
“You can’t use those old words. You used them before! 
Here in our town things are new without fail. 

Jonathan Brown, you must go to jail.” 


The next day, with a clanging and rattling of keys, 
They opened his cell. Jonathan shook at the knees. 
They dragged him away, though he kicked and he cried, 
To the palace nearby, where the cases were tried. 


The king was the judge, and he sat on a throne, 
Each case that he heard, a new crown he put on. 
How fiercely he scowled, his lip sticking out! 
When he saw little Jonathan he started to shout, 
“So this is the boy who uses old words, 

He must quickly be punished. Throw him out to the birds!” 
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But the birds all flew closer, one ready to strike, 

And Jonathan shouted with all of his might. 

But the sound wouldn’t sound; it choked in his throat. 
He shouted again, made a small, strangled croak. 
Then suddenly someone was there by his bed, 

And he opened his eyes as his father said, 

“Tt’s all right, son. You’ve had a bad dream; 

What was so frightening to cause you to scream?” 

But Jonathan decided he wouldn't disclose 

His adventure in New Town in his shabby, old clothes. 
“I’m just glad to be home in my very own bed 

With all my OLD things,” was what Jonathan said. 
“Dad, the dream that I had made me know what I like; 
Let’s just get together and fix my OLD bike!” 
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